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Denominational Directory 


The Northern Baptist Convention 


President—A. W. Beaven,D.D., New York. 

Corresponding Secretary—M. A. Levy, D.D., Massachusetts. 
Recording Secretary—C. M. Gallup, D.D., Rhode Island. 
Treasurer—Orrin R. Judd, New York. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Address of all Secretaries: 152 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Recording Secretary—William B. Lipphard. 
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Foreign Secretary—James H. Franklin, D.D. 

Foreign Secretary—Joseph C. Robbins, D.D. 

Home Secretary—Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D. 

Field Secretaries—A. W. Rider, D.D., F. King Singiser, D.D. 
G. W. Cassidy, D.D. 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


Headquarters: 23 East 26th Street, New York 
President—H. O. Dobson, New York. 
Executive Secretary—Charles A. Brooks, D.D. 
Treasurer—Samuel Bryant, New York. 
Secretary of Missions—Frank A. Smith, D.D. 
Secretary of Architecture—George E. Merrill. 
Secretary for Latin North America—C. S. Detweiler, D.D. 
Superintendent of Evangelism— Rev. Benjamin T. Livingston. 
Associate Secretary—Charles E. Tingley, D.D. 
Field Representative—A. M. Petty, D. D., 313 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles. 
Directors: Indian Missions—Bruce Kinney, D. D., 2859 Cherry St., 
Denver, Col.; Mexican Work—Rev. E. R. Brown; Chinese Work—C. 
R. Shepherd, Th.D.; Christian Centers—Rev. J. M. Hestenes; East 
India Work—Rev. Theodore Fieldbrave. 
Rural and Village Work—Rev. E. E. Sundt. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 

President—Mrs. H. E. Goodman, Illinois. 
Foreign Vice-President—Mrs. Nathan R. Wood, Massachusetts. 
Administrative Vice-President—Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith, Pa. 
Foreign and Candidate Secretary—Miss Minnie V. Sandberg. 
Administrative Secretary—Miss Janet McKay. 
Treasurer—Miss Frances K. Burr. 


Woman's American Baptist Home Mission Society 

152 Madison Avenue, New York 

President—Mrs. George Caleb Moor, New York. 

Executive Secretary—Mrs. Katherine S. Westfall. 

Secretary of Missions—Gertrude S. de Clercq. 

Secretary of Organization—Lorraine Ogden Barbour. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer. : ; 

Christian Americanization Secretary—Mrs. Edwin H. Kinney, Chicago. 

Committee of Conference of the Woman’s Societies 


Chairman—Mrs. James M. Pratt; Clerk—Gertrude S. de Clercq. 
Woman’s Promotional Secretary—Ina E. Burton. 


American Baptist Publication Society 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


President—John Nuveen, Illinois. 

Executive Secretary—W. H. Main, D.D. 

Treasurer—Elvin L. Ruth. Business Manager—H. E. Cressman. 

Bible and Field Secretary—S. G. Neil, D. D. Field Representatives— 
J. C. Killian (General), J. D. Springston, Ph. D. (Western). 

Religious Education Secretary—Owen C. Brown, D.D. 

Assoc. Religious Education Secretary—Seldon L. Roberts, D. D. 

Book Editor—D. G. Stevens, Ph.D. 

Branches: Boston, 16 Ashburton Place; Chicago, 2328 So. Michigan 
Ave.; Los Angeles, 313 W. Third St.; Kansas City, 1107 McGee St.; 
Seattle, Wash., 439 Burke Bldg.; Toronto, 223 Church St. 


Board of Education 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 

President—L. M. Denton, Kansas. 
Secretary—F. W. Padelford, D.D. 
Associate Secretary—Geo. R. Baker, D.D. 
Secretary Missionary Education—W. A. Hill, D.D. 
Associate Secretary Missionary Education—Miss May Huston. 
Secretary World Wide Guild —Alma J. Noble. 
Secretary Children’s World Crusade—Mary L. Noble. 

Address last two, 218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 


152 Madison Avenue, New York 


President—Avery A. Shaw, D.D. 

Executive Secretary—Peter C. Wright, D.D. 

Advisory Secretary—E. T. Tomlinson, D.D. 

Associate Secretaries—George L. White, D.D.; G. Clifford Cress, D.D. 
Treasurer—Arthur M. Harris. Actuary—H. Pierson Hammond. 


National Council of Northern Baptist Laymen 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 
Chairman—W. C. Coleman. 
Secretary—Lester T. Randolph. 
Baptist Young People’s Union of America 


President—J. Willard McCrossen. 
General Secretary—Edwin Phelps, 2328 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


The Board of Missionary Cooperation 
Address all Correspondence to 152 Madison Avenue, New York 
OFFICERS 
Chairman—Ray L. Hudson. 
Vice-Chairmen—Mrs. Luke Mowbray, Rev. F. W. Starring. 
Executive Secretary—W. H. Bowler, D.D 
Recording Secretary—William B. Lipphard. 
Assistant Treasurer—H. R. Bowler. 
ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 


Foreign Mission Society—D. B. MacQueen, D.D. 
Home Mission Society—G. L. Allin; Woman’s Foreign Mission Society 


—Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith; Woman’s Home Mission Society—Mrs. * 


George Caleb Moor; Publication Society — Joseph E. Sagebeer; 
Education Board — Mrs. C. D. Eulette; M. & M. Benefit Board— 
C. M. Gallup, D.D.; Conventions—E. H. Rhoades, Jr., R. L. Hudson; 
Schools and Colleges—A. W. Beaven, D.D.; Standard City Mission 
Societies — A. L. Miller; Members-at-large—Nellie G. Prescott, Mrs. 
G. W. Coleman, Horace Roberson, W. Q. Roselle, D.D., Frederick E. 
Taylor, D.D. 


LITERATURE AND STEREOPTICON BUREAUS 


Harry S. Myers, Secretary; Main Bureau: 152 Madison Ave., New York. 
Branches: 2328 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 703 Ford Bdg., Boston; 
504 Columbia Bldg., Los Angeles. 

Stereopticon Lectures may also be had from State Secretaries marked S. 


Directors of State Boards of Promotion 
(Star indicates that Director is also State Convention Secretary) 


Arizona—* Rev. F. W. Starring, 410-411 Security Building, Phoenix. S. 

California, N.—*C. W. Brinstad, D.D., 228 McAllister St., Room 201, 
San Francisco, S. 

California, S.—Rev. W. E. Woodbury, 501 Columbia Bldg., Los Angeles. 

Colorado—*F. B. Palmer, D.D., 611 Colorado Bldg., Denver, S. 

Connecticut—Rev. H. B. Sloat, 455 Main St., Hartford, S. 

Delaware—Wm. G. Russell, D.D., 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

District of Columbia—*H. W. O. Millington, D.D., 320 Woodward Bldg., 
Washington, S. 

Idaho—* Rev. W. A. Shanks, 602 First National Bank Bldg., Boise, S. 

Illinois—*A. E. Peterson, D. D., 2320 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Indiana—*C. M. Dinsmore, D.D., 1729 No. Illinois St., Indianapolis, S. 

Iowa—*Rev. Frank Anderson, 514 Hubbell Bldg., Des Moines, S 

Kansas—*J. T. Crawford, D.D., 918 Kansas Ave., Topeka, S. 

Maine—E. C. Whittemore, D. D., Waterville, S. 

Massachusetts—Rev. Isaac Higginbotham, 702 Ford Bldg., Boston. 

Michigan—*D. M. Albaugh, 368 Capital Nat’l Bank Bidg., Lansing, S. 

Minnesota*Rev. E. H. Rasmussen, 700 Office Equipment Bldg., 529 
2d Ave., So., Minneapolis, S. 

Missouri—M. D. Eubank, M D., 1107 McGee St., Kansas City. 

Montana—Rev. George E. Harris, Power Bldg., P. O. Box 1176, Helena, S. 

Nebraska—*H. Q. Mort on, D.D., 1222 Farnam St., Omaha, S. 

Nevada—Rev. Roy H. Barrett, P. O. Box 743, Reno, S. 

New Hampshire—*Rev. D. S. Jenks, 922 Elm Street, Manchester. 

New Jersey—*C. E. Goodall, D.D., 158 Washington St., Newark. 

New York—Rev. Floyd N. Darling. 

Metropolitan Board of Missionary Cooperation—Dr. C. H. Sears, Rev. 
E. C. Kunkle, 152 Madison Ave., New York. 

North Dakota—*F. E. Stockton, D.D., 62 Broadway, Fargo, S. 

Ohio—Rev. E. R. Fitch, Granville, S. 

Oregon—*O. C. Wright, D.D., 505 Cdd Fellows Bldg., Portland, S. 

Pennsylvania—Wm. G. Russell, D.D., 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia,S. 

Rhode Island—*Rev. William Reid, 304 Lauderdale Bldg., Providence, S. 

South Dakota—*Rev. John L. Barton, 408 Uitizens Nat'l Bank Bldg., 
Sioux Falls. 

Utah—Rev. L. M. Darnell, 620 Dooley Block, Salt Lake City, S. 

Vermont—*W. A. Davison, D.D., Burlington, S. 

Washington, E.—*Rev. Frederick W. Wightman, 615 Empire State Bldg., 
Spokane, S. 

Washington, W.—*J. F. Watson, D.D., 433 Burke Bldg., Seattle, S. 

West Virginia—*Rev. A. S. Kelley, 2134 Fourth St., Parkersburg, S. 

Wisconsin—*A. Le Grand, D.D., 1717 Wells St., Milwaukee, S. 

Wyoming—*F.B. Palmer, D.D., 206 Patterson Bldg., Denver, Colo., S. 


State Convention Secretaries Not Directors 


California, South—Rev. Otto S. Russell, 501 Columbia Bldg., LosAngeles. 
Connecticut—E. E. Gates, D.D., 455 Main St., Hartford. 
Delaware—Horace C. Broughton, D.D., 1018 W. 10th St., Wilmington. 
Maine—Rev. J. S. Pendleton, Waterville. 

Massachusetts—Hugh A. Heath, D.D., 702 Ford Bldg., Boston. 
Michigan—Rev. R. T. Andem, 368 Capital National Bank Bldg., Lansing. 
New York—John E. Smith, D.D., 433 South Salina St., Syracuse. 
Ohio—T. F. Chambers, D.D., Granville. 

Pennsylvania—C. A. Soars, D.D., 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


Standard City Mission Societies—Class A 


Boston—Rev. A. A. Forshee, 309 Ford Bldg. 

Brooklyn—C., H. Sears, D.D., 152 Madison Avenue. 

Buffalo—Rev. E. H. Dutton, 409 Crosby Bldg. 

Chicago—Rev. Beniamin Otto, 2328 So. Michigan Ave. 

Cleveland—Rev. D. R. Sharpe, 1134 Schofield Bldg., S. 

Detroit—Rev. H. C. Gleiss, 5 West Larned St. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Rev. C. P. Jones, 1107 Magee St. 

Los Angeles—Rev. J. B. Fox, 313 West Third St. 

Newark—W. S. Booth, 158 Washington St. 

New. York City—C. H. Sears, D.D., 152 Madison Ave. 

Philadelphia—Rev. O. T. Steward, 1701 Chestnut St. 

Pittsburgh—Rev. W. C. Chappell, 832 Bigelow Blvd. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Rev. A. E. Isaac, 43 Fitzhugh St., S. 

St. Louis—Rev. S. E. Ewing, 706 Security Bldg. 

San Francisco—Rev. W. Earle Smith, 228 McAllister Street. 

Twin City—Minneapolis—St. Paul—Rev. A. M. McDonald. 529 Second 
Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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QUESTION BOX 
(Answers found in this issue) 


1. Who is described as “a veteran 
missionary statesman”? 

2. What percent. of Baptist churches 
in Burma are self-supporting? 

3. What recent conference is described 
as “a venture in cooperation”? 

4, Who have “set a fine example of 
interracial cooperation”? 

5. What was a memorable day for the 
Italian Baptists of Cleveland? 

6. On what field were 437 baptised 
during the past year? 

7. “Every disciple is a missionary.” 
Who said it? 

8. What Guild chapter placed Missions 
in two public libraries? 

9. How large is the Kodiak Orphanage 
family? 

10. In a population of 100,000 in one 
South India field, how many are 
Christians? 

11. What “venture in a new field” was 
undertaken at the Karen Seminary? 

12, What does Paniwalla mean? 


13. Who was the first missionary to 
Cuba under the W. A. B. H. M. S.? 


14, Who is said to be “getting a good 
hold on the people” of Burma in more 
ways than one? 


15. Who was the first convert at 
Pyinmana, Burma? 


16. What school in India _ recently 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary? 


17. “Every Haitian converted becomes 
at once——” Complete the sentence. 


18. What did U Ba Tsoe do with his 
little school when converted? 


PRIZES FOR 1930 


For correct answers to every question in the 
11 issues, January to December inclusive, one 
worthwhile missionary book will be given. 


For correct answers to 16 out of the 18 ques- 
tions, each issue for 11 months, January to De- 
cember inclusive, a year’s subscription to Mis- 
SIONS, Answers may be sent monthly or at the 
end of the year. In order to be eligible for a 
prize, both the answers and the page numbers 
on which the answers are found must be given. 
Answers should be written briefly. Do not repeat 
the question. Where two or more in a group work 
together, only one set should be sent in and one 
prize will be awarded. Answers may be sent 
monthly or at the end of the year. All answers 
must reach us not later than February 1, 1931, 
to receive credit, 


This contest is open only to subscribers, 
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Joint Rate, Missions and The Baptist, $3. 


Remit by Money Order or Draft payable to Mis- 
SIONS. Bills, coins, stamps sent at sender’s risk. 


When you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired, renew it at once, if you have not 
already done so. Use the blank enclosed in 
your Club Manager; if there is none, send di- 
rectly to us. Please sign your name exactly as 
it appears on your present address label. Some- 
times a subscriber who has already renewed 
may receive this blank, the renewal having 
reached us after this copy containing the bla”: 
has been mailed. Send both the old and the 
new address when requesting change. Make 
all Checks, Postal or Hxpress Orders payable 
simply to MIssIONs, 
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SCENES ALONG THE YANGTZE RIVER ON THE WAY TO WEST CHINA 


AN ANCIENT BRIDGE OVER ONE OF THE YANGTZE’S MANY TRIBUTARY STREAMS; NARROW PATHWAY CARVED OUT 

OF THE SOLID ROCK OF THE YANGTZE GORGE; A FLEET OF CHINESE JUNKS WHICH STILL CARRY MUCH OF THE 

RIVER COMMERCE; THE PORT OF ICHANG, WHERE DR. 3. 7 FRANKLIN BEGAN THE JOURNEY THROUGH THE 
GORGES. SEE PAGES 516-522 
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In the Vestibule of the October Issue 


ISSIONS for October realizes that 
we have entered upon the active 
work of the post-vacation season, 
and that one of the necessary ob- 
jectives at this time is the awaken- 
ing and renewing of interest in 
those great missionary and educa- 
tional enterprises of our denomi- 
nation which reach around the 

world and seek to permeate every section of it that is 
open to gospel approach. It is quite certain that 
we too often fail to realize either the extent or the 
redemptive value of our missionary work in foreign 
lands and at home as well. Missions aims to widen 
our horizon and increase our knowledge of this work 
as the sure way of leading us to personal interest 
and engagement, beginning in the local church to 
which we belong. 

Dr. Franklin is our leader, and his story of the 
passage through the famous and _ bandit-infested 
Yangtze Gorges into West China is in his best vein— 
and he is a gifted narrator and interpreter. The 
pictures, which are the product of his own camera, 
give some idea of the beauty and perils of the jour- 
ney. Our readers are familiar with the Crow In- 
dian Mission in Montana, but they will look at the 
field with new interest through the evangelistic glass 
of a neighboring pastor, Dr. Best, who acknowledges 
his own surprise at what he saw and heard. We 
always welcome such tributes to the long service of 
Dr. and Mrs. Petzoldt. The Survey of the Eastern 
Cuba Mission by Mr. Routledge shows the fruits of 
years of seed-sowing there by the Home Mission So- 
cieties’ missionaries and teachers. Then from far-off 
Japan comes a striking message from Japanese 
Mayor Ariyoshi of Yokohama, who likens our Mabie 
Memorial School to a city set on a hill, which it 
literally is. This extract from a tenth anniversary 
address makes a telling reading for a missionary pro- 
gram. Fine illustration too for a sermon. The De- 
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votional Page is just that for those who wish to stop 
a moment and meditate. 

We cannot easily characterize Mr. Case’s address 
which he gave at Cleveland to an intensely interested 
audience. Like the title the whole address is pecu- 
liarly his, and reveals the farmer-preacher at his 
chosen calling and the one for which he undoubtedly 
was born. He is doing a unique work, and we should 
recognize and appreciate a missionary genius when 
he comes. No one will fail to read the sketch en- 
titled “Pigs, Rice and Religion.” 

With the editor we consider the Church and War, 
the new Indian policy which has some admirable fea- 
tures; the growth of the Church Honor Roll; and 
the commendable plan of placing Missions in public 
libraries and other reading rooms—which naturally 
we favor as a public benefit. 

Mr. Lipphard, who has been vacationing abroad, 
visited the League of Nations at Geneva, and has 
given an account of its first decade of achievement. 
His description, we venture to say, will make this 
great international organization really known for the 
first time to our readers. With the illustrations it is 
an important contribution to the issue; and as the 
League has to do with world peace and world peace 
is vital to missionary effort, the article has fitting 
place in our pages. Mr. Alden tells of the Hartford 
Conference for new missionaries; Dr. Rushbrooke 
reports the Latin American Baptist Convention; 
sound reasons are given as to Why Baptists Should 
be Community-Minded; the National Council of 
Baptist Men has a page of news; the departments 
are brimming over with reports and projects. We 
are going to tell about the Royal Ambassador camps 
in November, and the Guild will also have extra 
space then, as missionary edué ition is to be empha- 
sized. The Open Forum remembers that this is pro- 
gram-planning time. In fact, we should like to see 
the reader who couldn’t find something interesting 
to read in this crowded issue. 
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Through the Yangtze Gorges into West China 


The fourth in the series of fascinating travel narratives and interpretative articles on 
conditions as observed by Secretary Franklin on his extended missionary 
journey in the Far East 


BY JAMES H. FRANKLIN, D.D. 


Photographs by James H. Franklin 





PICTURESQUE SCENERY THROUGH THE GORGES OF THE YANGTZE RIVER. THE CONTRAST BETWEEN THE SIZE OF 
THE STEAMER AND THE SURROUNDING CLIFFS GIVES A GOOD IMPRESSION OF THIS MAJESTIC HIGHWAY 
INTO WEST CHINA 


EIGHT days ago I reached Ichang, 
nearly a thousand miles from 
Shanghai, where it was necessary 
to change to a smaller steamer 
designed for service through the 
gorges and rapids of the Upper 
Yangtze. Ichang is a city whose 
population is estimated at about 
75,000, and is supported largely 
by the business incidental to 
transhipment of cargo and pas- 
sengers going into or coming out 
of Szechuan, beyond the mountain 
ranges, which is said to be the richest province in 
China with a population of about 60,000,000. Back 
from the waterfront the city of Ichang has two new 
wide attractive streets, quite fit for automobiles if 
there were connecting roads into the city and 
country. On those wide streets are hundreds of new 
buildings—banks, shops, restaurants and offices. I 





ENTRANCE TO SAN YEO 
TUNG CAVE 


easily found the radio office and sent wireless mes- 
sages to Shanghai, Chungking and Suifu at the rate 
of about seven cents per word in American money. 
One is surprised at finding many shops at Ichang 
carrying large supplies of foreign goods and in 
great variety. One begins to understand why so 
many foreign ships—generally several every week— 
besides Chinese vessels go as far as Ichang. 
Ichang’s harbor, if a rushing stream may be so 
called, is an interesting sight. Merchant vessels fly- 
ing the Chinese, French, British (four), Japanese 
(five) and American (two), flags were in port that 
day I spent there. I noticed gunboats also from 
all those five powers, the British and Japanese hav- 
ing two each and the others one apiece. All the 
vessels were anchored in mid-stream where the 
muddy waters rushed past them as if glad at last to 
have broken through the mountain barrier and to 
be free to hasten on to the sea. Heavy flat-bottom 
boats, propelled by oarsmen, competed with each 
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October, 1930 


other for business over the racing waters to the 
stone embankment at a fare of about two or three 
cents (American) per trip. The stone embankment 
rises perhaps a hundred feet above the stage of 
water in the river when I was there, for in summer 
the Yangtze at certain points is often higher by that 
measurement than in winter and early spring. At 
several points I observed that the large white figures 
on the walls of the gorges were designed to indicate a 
rise in the river to 150 feet above low water mark. 


Fortunately I had to wait only one day at Ichang 
before three small steamers were starting for Chung- 
king, 350 miles further up the Yangtze, but that 
allowed time for me unaided to clear customs on the 
cargo I am taking from Shanghai to missionaries at 
several stations in Szechuan Province. The red tape 
involved in taking cargo through Ichang, satisfying 
the custom officials and securing permits to tranship 
to vessels plying the upper river, is very annoying, 
especially when a “tenderfoot’”? must deal with 
Chinese officials who fire away rapidly in “pidgin 
English” if they attempt our language at all. 

Three days before I left Shanghai there was a re- 
quest by wire that I bring a piano as far as Chung- 
king. To Suifu I am taking a folding organ. For 
other stations I have cases of supplies. After clear- 
ing the customs and having the various cases trans- 
ferred to the l’Ping, a small steamer under the 
American flag, there was time for me to eall on a 
family of Protestant Episcopal missionaries from 


America, Rev. and Mrs. Pickens, and on the one 
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AN ANXIOUS MOMENT FOR JUNKMEN TRYING TO MAKE A 
LANDING 


family representing the China Inland Mission. I 
was pleased at discovering that Mrs. Pickens is the 
daughter of Dr. Samuel Zwemer, so well known for 
his work in the Moslem world. 

Sailing from Ichang in the very early morning, the 
small passenger vessel I’Ping, with five cabins for 
foreigners, and space for hundreds of Chinese 
crowded on the lower deck, headed for the mountain 
range and was soon climbing the rapids through 
deep, colorful gorges. When darkness compelled us 
to anchor for the night, I remarked to the one other 
foreign passenger, Dr. Otto Ansel, a German engi- 
neer employed by the Chinese Government and 
bound for Chengtu, that in a single day I had seen 
the canyons of Colorado, the fjords of Norway, the 





A TYPICAL CHINESE JUNK DRIFTING RAPIDLY WITH THE CURRENT THROUGH THE YANGTZE GORGES 
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rapids of the St. Lawrence and the castles on the 
Rhine. I wondered why missionaries who have made 
the journey again and again have not more often 
tried to describe the gorges and rapids of the upper 
Yangtze. Perhaps their silence has been due to a 
sense of inability to depict the scenes. I now sym- 
pathize with them when I attempt to write about 
the upper Yangtze. 

Above Ichang the Yangtze rather suddenly be- 
comes narrow and deep, and-flows with increasing 
swiftness. Yet from the river bed rise many pin- 
nacles of stone that show their heads above the 
water, and there are many more beneath the surface 
which furnish the real menace for steamers that fight 
on against rapids and through seething caldrons. A 
pilot must know practically every yard of the chan- 
nel, in low water especially, and must often keep his 
vessel zigzagging to avoid the invisible rocks that he 
‘ knows are in the river. He must be sure too that the 
prow of the little steamer is held head-on into the 
swift current, or the rapids may catch the vessel and 
throw it sidewise down the treacherous stream 
against rocks that border the narrow channel in the 
great torrent. This is “hair breath” travel. 





ANOTHER VIEW OF THE GORGES TAKEN FROM THE TOP OF ONE 
OF THE CLIFFS. NOTE THE STEAMER FIGHTING ITS WAY 
AGAINST THE SWIFT CURRENT 
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At luncheon the first day, the young American 
skipper (six years on that part of the Yangtze) took 
his place at the table with an audible sigh of relief, 
and some remark as to peril averted a few minutes 
earlier when we were driving through one of the 
worst rapids in the river. When asked if he had 
felt any special anxiety that time he replied, “Oh, we 
always feel anxious there. That rapid is tricky. We 
have to keep on our toes all the time. You saw the 
wreck of that steamer on the rocks a few minutes 
ago. Well, the bones of several other ships are 
in the bottom of the river back there.” At other 
points there are marks on the cliffs, above the water 
line, indicating dates when and where vessels were 
injured or lost. Pilots need to know the seasons 
when certain points are especially perilous. 

The captain of the I’Ping spoke of the “climb” up 
river. The word is appropriate. At times the 
“chug-chug” of the engines reminded one of the little 
locomotives coughing their way up steep grades over 
narrow-gauge railroads in the Rocky Mountains. 
Where the water rushed downward with such vio- 
lence as to cause a back-wash along the banks, the 
I’Ping would quiver and careen, and the swish of 
water on the side of the vessel nearer the caldron 
of whirlpools or horseshoe rapids made one feel as 
if the ship were racing up mountain canyons, but 
a glance at the shore close by on the other side of 
the steamer proved a progress of only four or six 
miles an hour at such points. Some steamers have 
been compelled occasionally to be aided through the 
swifter rapids by a hundred or two Chinese “‘coolies”’ 
at the ends of bamboo cables, who bend their bodies 
until they look like oxen as they supplement the 
power of the ship’s engines for the moment. 

If the ship is returning downstream from Chung- 
king to Ichang the story is very different. Then 
there is little to do except to keep the ship in the 
Channel and to look out for junks and some up- 
bound steamer rounding a bend where the channel is 
too narrow to permit one vessel to meet another. 
But that is enough. Always, too, the pilot must 
try to avoid collision with the junks which are more 
helpless in the rushing stream. But the downward 
voyage is necessarily more hazardous in case of any 
accident. Therefore the up-bound steamer “stands 
by”, or practically makes no speed at all against the 
current while the other races down, each vessel dis- 
playing a blackboard to advise the other of the 
depth of water at Ichang or Chungking on the day 
of sailing. And at every dangerous bend in the 
river a Chinese watchman displays signals from a 
mast on a hillside, so that every pilot or junkman 
may know if a steamer is just around the corner. 

It is not strange that the junkmen are often lost 
in the wash of high-powered ships in such a current. 
Our captain told me that on one voyage to Chung- 
king (four days) he had counted twenty floating 
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bodies of Chinese junkmen. That was at a season of 
low water when the perils are greatest. It is no 
wonder that superstitious Chinese fear the evil spirits 
of the Yangtze and perform ceremonies to appease 
them. The river exacts heavy toll from the life of 
China. 

The gorges are tortuous much of the way, and the 
vessel that looks like a toy ship in a mountain fast- 
ness finds walls appearing to close behind it and 
others seeming to open before it. The names of the 
gorges are fantastic such as “Horse Lung”, “Tiger 
Tooth”, and “Wind Box”. 

If one wishes to enjoy the scenery on the upper 
Yangtze it is better not to know too much about the 
river, but one is quieted by the knowledge that 
while pilots and skippers must keep their eyes wide 
open every minute for much of the way, there has 
been comparatively small loss of life in the rapids on 
steamers with foreign officers, and that even the 
junks and steamers of the Chinese usually get 
through with complete safety. Now it is a matter of 
enly three and a half or four days on comfortable, 
though small, steamers, whereas our missionaries a 
few years cgo were compelled to allow six or eight 
weeks for the same trip on Chinese junks or house- 
boats. It required courage and patience on the part 
of the pioneers who were compelled sometimes to 
spend ten or twelve weeks in Chinese junks, after 
reaching the head of navigation for steamers, before 
arriving at their stations. 

The junks are still on the Yangtze, although there 
are few now in comparison with the days before 
foreigners placed steamers on the upper river and 
brought foreign goods to sell to the Chinese. Some 
eritics who object to our alleged interference with 
the religious life of the Chinese seem to overlook the 
interference of foreigners in the business life of the 
people here. In the old days there were many 
thousands of men who made their living as 
“trackers.” They met junks at the rapids and with 
long bamboo cables thrown to a track on the bank 
of the stream they pulled the craft against the cur- 
rent to where poles, oars, sail and the back-water 
sufficed. Even today the steamers still affect the 
life of the junkmen, for often the small boats are 
wrecked in the swift river by the wash of the high- 
powered vessels, as I have already indicated. The 
I’Ping on its trip from Chungking just before I 
boarded it, was accused of sinking a junk and drown- 
ing four Chinese. The agent at Ichang told me that 
the line would have to settle with the families 
affected at $150.00 Mex. (about $60.00 American) 
“for each coolie.” Life is cheap in China! The 
skipper denied that he was responsible and said it 
was a “squeeze” practiced by the military on 
foreigners. 

After a day in the region of the gorges and rapids, 
where the perpendicular walls of rock, the soaring 
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mountain peaks and many waterfalls furnished a 
wild grandeur, we broke into more open country. 
The wheat and rice were ripening on the high hills 
in the distance. The sides of the valley were golden 


~ and green. It looked like a land of plenty. At the 


upper end of the deep gorge, five hundred feet above 
the river, was an exquisite red and white temple in a 
grove of green trees. Five hundred feet higher, on 
the crest of the same hill, stood a large white build- 
ing. “Another joss house,” our captain said. At 
the point of a high hill that ran like a peninsular 
towards the river was.a tall white pagoda, as chaste 
as anything I ever saw in China. At last I was in 
Szechuan. At last I was in the land which has capti- 
vated so many missionaries and visitors. 

Our captain saw two Japanese steamers anchored 
for the night, and preferring company after dark 
on this river, he decided to stop. But the Japanese 
naturally had selected the best spots in the river for 
anchorage. We dragged our anchor again and again 
in the swift current, until a cable was run from the 
bow to stakes driven in the mud near the shore. “I 
suppose the Chinese keep such stakes driven there 
for use of steamers,” I remarked. “No,” growled 





AT SOME POINTS THE GORGE IS SO DEEP AS TO BLOT OUT 
CONSIDERABLE LIGHT FROM THE RIVER 
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the captain, “I am likely to find some of my own 
stakes removed by them before morning.” Thinking 
of possibilities if a steamer should lose its anchor in 
such a current I inquired whether the crew kept up 
steam all night. “Yes,” he answered. “And especi- 
ally tonight when I am not sure of my anchorage.” 
At one o’clock the captain was up again, because his 
line to the stakes had slipped. The trip up the 
Yangtze is thrilling, but it is not all a joy-ride. 

Viewed from the deck of a steamer, Szechuan 
Province seems to meet its reputation for prosperity, 
but any glimpse into the life of the people in general 
reveals a poverty among the masses that we in Amer- 
ica could hardly imagine. It also reveals repulsive 
squalor, almost unbelievable hardship in wresting 
food from field and river, and distressing disease in 
most unsanitary communities. Then there are ap- 
palling superstitions and widespread illiteracy. Yet 
from the deck of the steamer there are countless 
views of great beauty. The towns and villages show 
many substantial structures within old-fashioned 
city walls. The temples on the hills are unusually 
artistic in color and architecture. The shrines to the 
spirits of the river, at danger points, are chiselled 
carefully into the boulders, and ornate gilded figures 
are there. Unusually beautiful pagodas, with no evi- 
dence of disintegration, crown many hilltops. Grace- 
ful stone bridges span ravines that open into the 
river. Over these bridges, century after century, 
bare feet have pressed under heavy loads for a few 
cents per day. Thousands of fishermen are casting 
their nets. I saw one man take a single small fish, 
among the hundreds of men day after day constantly 
at it. The captain said I was lucky; that in six years 
he had not seen one of these men dipping their nets 
from the rocks catch a fish. 

At first this seemed to be unadulterated China. 
Yet here in Szechuan are soldiers everywhere, which 
is unlike old China. I am told that many of tle 
soldiers are ex-bandits and many of the bandits are 
ex-soldiers. They were crude looking soldiers who 
came aboard our ship at inspection points, and their 
guns are savage looking old things. But they must 
be guns of some power, for the iron stanchions, the 
smoke stack, and the boiler plate sheets on our deck 
bore holes made by guns from the shore. 

One is tempted from hurried glances to feel that 
China changes slowly (as is true), but there are 
currents running everywhere of which I hope to 
write a little later. For illustration, take these 
cases: When our little ship anchored for the last 
night before reaching Chungking, two clean-cut 
young Chinese slipped into a sampan to go ashore. A 
table-boy told me in pidgin-English that these two 
young men who had been traveling with the crowd 
on the lower deck had been studying in France. The 
“stickers” on their suit cases seemed to prove foreign 
travel. 
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A SHRINE HIGH ON THE SIDE OF A PRECIPICE ALONG THE RIVER 


A few minutes ago I asked a fine looking young 
man on this motor launch, nearly 1500 miles up 
the Yangtze, if he spoke English. He speaks it 
enough to tell me that he attended the middle school 
at St. John’s University at Shanghai and is now 
just back from a trip to Paris with his unele. 

On this same launch in West China are young girls 
with bobbed hair, short skirts, silk stockings and 
modern western shoes. Young people who have been 
out into the world are coming back to this seemingly 
unspoiled part of China. The very dress of some 
young women indicates radical change. And the 
young people are the prophets and producers of 
change in China. Believe it or not! Laugh at the 
young people, if you wish, but keep your eyes on the 
youth of China. Here as much as anywhere, perhaps, 
youth is in the saddle. A young man, a Christian, 
asked me the other day if the young people of 
America are interested in internationalism. 

There is a tremendous challenge in the situation 
here for all who have eyes to see it. One is distressed 
at seeing so many bands of soldiers at many points, 
but it is encouraging every now and then to see in 
the towns and villages bands of Chinese boy scouts 
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and groups of school girls on outings, besides other 
evidences of change. . 

On the second day from Ichang we took coal at 
Wanhsien, where the deplorable incident in connec- 
tion with British ships occurred in 1926. I had 
hoped to go ashore long enough to call on the China 
Inland missionaries there, but the afternoon sun 
was almost tropical and I had no one to guide me in 
a strange Chinese city. 

The next evening we anchored early. The captain 
remarked that the Chinese pilots had said the next 
good anchorage was in a bandit section, but he was 
sure the pilots wished to stop where we were already 
anchored because it was near a town which offered 
a better market for “pidgin cargo.” On the Yangtze 
a big “squeeze” or graft, as we would say in America, 
is the smuggling of large quantities of cargo by 
members of the crew, without the payment of freight. 
Opium, cigarettes, flour—any and everything that 
can be sold at a profit. Sure enough, sampans were 
already coming alongside, and many sacks of flour 
and eases of cigarettes were going into them. The 
captain looked another way, saying he was not sup- 
posed to see it; that it was practically unavoidable 
and it was safer to permit a reasonable amount of 
“nidgin cargo” if it did not overload the vessel. 

The countryside looked quiet and inviting. I 
asked the captain if there would be any harm should 
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1 get a sampan to take me ashore for a walk. “No 
harm,” he replied, “but don’t let them kidnap you.” 
I didn’t go ashore! Probably there was not the least 
danger and thus far there has been no reason what- 
ever for anxiety, but some distance inland from 
where we were anchored Mr. Bridgman, of the Cana- 
dian Mission, was kidnaped several weeks ago, as 
I learned upon reaching Chungking. Happily he 
suffered no bodily injury and was finally released 
without ransom. 

Nevertheless, so far as I can judge, there is no rea- 
son for any special concern as to safety along the 
route I am following. Incidentally, the Foreign 
Secretary in the Municipal Department at Chung- 
king, who called on me just before I left there, re- 
ported that General Liu, the military chief in that 
district, had received a telegram from Dr. C. T. 
Wang, the Foreign Minister of the Nationalist 
Government at Nanking, bespeaking a welcome for 
me as his friend and indicating my itinerary for the 
next few weeks. I had time merely to pay my re- 
spects to General Liu, who was ill, by leaving my 
eard at his headquarters and reporting my purpose - 
to tour in the Szechuan Provinee. From what was 
told me I am sure it would have been interesting to 
make the acquaintance of some of the public men at 
Chungking and to receive formal welcome from 
them, but I felt I should hasten on to Suifu. 


(These Charming Chronicles will be Continued in November) 





CHINESE JUNKS AT THE CLOSE OF DAY TIED AT A SAFE RESTING PLACE FOR THE NIGHT 
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PRYOR CREEK ON THE CROW RESERVATION 


An Evangelistic Visit to the Crows 


Observations and Impressions of a Montana Pastor 


BY HENRY RILEY BEST, D.D. 
Pastor of the First Baptist Church of Billings, Montana 


JHIS is not a dream sketch. It records 
ey] an actual visitation to the haunts of real 
zg Indians. I had seen Indians outside of 
a) AC “movies” and Wild West shows. In- 
Puy deed my boyhood background was inter- 
OARS] woven with redskins, some of whom 
were living up to the life with which an overdosed 
civilization is now entertained. But long years of 
middle life spent wholly with the pale-faces had 
somewhat softened the lines of memory, and the con- 
figuration on the mental skyline was less cameolike 
than in the long ago. Since my coming into this 
land of “magnificent distances” and so near to the 
Crow Indian reservation, my mental appetite had 
been whetted by anticipation of a visit to the Crows, 
and by meetings with a few of these interesting and 
kindly people. Moreover, I had recently read Coe 
Hayne’s Red Men on the Big Horn, which had added 
to the urge to know these people better. Having also 
met the hero of that tale, Rev. John Frost, who does 
not disappoint you when you see him out of the book, 
I was eagerly awaiting the opportunity. So, while 
busy trying to gather up before vacation time all the 
loose ends of a growing pastorate, a letter arrived in 
a harmless brown envelope. It was signed by Rev. 
C. A. Bentley, the hustling and congenial pastor at 
Crow Agency, very properly asking me to do ex- 
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actly what I wished to do, namely, visit the Crow 
Indian Association and give a series of “talks” about 
“The Meaning of Pentecost.” 

I was not sure what my talks would do to Lo, but 
the temptation for the visit was too great, so the 
reply, “I shall be most happy to be with you”. <Ac- 
cordingly, on June the 5th I was in my auto speeding 
away to the land of the teepee some eighty miles or 
more. The camp site this year was located about 
twenty miles from Crow Agency, in a beautiful 
valley through which a little stream sings in its solli- 
tary winding, guarded by many sharp conical hills, 
which look like big teepees. It is an historic place, 
too, for here the Crows have lived for generations, 
and their traditions have come down to them through 
a hazy past which drapes these places with mystery 
akin to worship. And it was through this very 
valley and over this very campground that the 
gallant and ill-fated Custer rode the day before the 
massacre on the Little Big Horn which cost his life 
and that of all his men. The enemy, however, was 
not the Crow but the Sioux. The Crow was friendly 
to the pale-face. The Indians had selected this spot 
and called it “Camp of the Three Trees”, due to 
three trees on top of the highest hill. 

Arriving at the Crow Agency about 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon, I was piloted to the camp by Mr. 
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Bentley, who had waited for me. We arrived in 
camp as the sun dipt low, bathing the scene in a 
glory indescribable. The day and those which fol- 
lowed were perfect days, as only the West can boast. 
The place was filled with groups of teepees clustered 
here and there about cloistered nooks where friendly 
trees sheltered from the heat by day and the cool 
winds by night. Smoke curling upward from many 
campfires told us that the dinner hour was at hand, 
and soon the aroma of bacon and eggs, and the pun- 
gency of sizzling coffee-pots, created a drawing force 
that no hungry preacher could resist. We found 
two hundred Indians, about half of them Christians, 
had already arrived. With them too were the faith- 
ful missionaries who have done such noble work on 
this field. No one could meet people who extend a 
heartier greeting than these men and women who 
labor among the Crows. It will not be out of keep- 
ing with this story to speak a brief but much de- 
served word regarding some of these devoted folks. 

First then a word about Dr. W. A. Petzoldt, the 
Nestor of them all. This man and his noble wife, 
who was recently ordained to the ministry and is 
therefore a preacher in her own right, have been the 
directing foree among the Crows for more than 
twenty-seven years. Into their lives hard days have 
come, especially in earlier years. Death has visited 
and claimed the beloved; and poverty and pinch of 
meagerness have stalked them many times. But they 
have been faithful to the trust committed and they 
have lived to see a goodly harvest reaped from what 
they sowed in tears. Dr. Petzoldt is not only the 
pastor at Lodge Grass, but general superintendent 
of the whole work among the Crows. With the 
Petzoldts is associated the indispensable Miss Clara 
Olds. A splendid community center has been erected 
which stands for the religious life and all its vital 
connections. At Crow Agency, as already indicated, 
are stationed Rev. and Mrs. C. A. Bentley, who have 
been on the field for some years. The work is pros- 
pering in their hands. With them is associated Miss 
Ruth Price, who has not been so long in the work, 
but long enough to demonstrate her worth as a 
helper. Among the Indians I met, many of the 
leaders’ names and faces stand out vividly in mem- 
cry: John White Man Runs Him, the moderator, 
Perey Stops, George Little Old White Man, Frank 
Tron Necklace, Joe Turns Back Plenty, and Max Big 
Man, all lay preachers. Then no sketch would be 
complete which does not set forth the name of 
John Frost (“Red Neck’’), the able pastor at Pryor 
Agency, a Blackfoot Indian adopted in childhood by 
the Crows. 

Among the guest speakers were Rev. George 
Derbyshire and Mrs. Derbyshire, of Roundup, Rev. 
Mr. Dawson of Hardin, Rev. Mr. Hubbeger, from 
among the Cheyennes (several of the Cheyennes 
attended the Association), Dr. Bruce Kinney of 
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Denver, superintendent of Baptist Indian work, who 
is living in the affections of thousands of Indians as 
well as of the whites, for his splendid ministry 
through the years, and the writer. 

The first meeting was on Thursday evening, June 
Sth. It was held under a large tent pitched among 
the trees. The tent was filled and overflowed, and 
far out under the trees sat groups of interested wor- 
shipers. The visiting speakers would speak a few 
sentences which many of the younger Indians readily 
understood, but which was repeated by an inter- 
preter for the older ones who cannot understand 
English. It was the writer’s first experience in this 
line, but through the patience of the interpreters, 
Rev. John Frost and George Hogan, he was able to 
reach the hearts of the Indians, as indicated by their 
warm responses. At the close of each address or on 
closing some discussion, the oldtime Indians would 
break into singing some of their quaint melodies 
conveying Christian devotion. Each morning the 











TENT HOMES OF CROW INDIANS, USED CHIEFLY AT SPECIAL 
ENCAMPMENTS AND FESTIVAL OCCASIONS 
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day would begin with a sunrise worship on top of 
the highest hill, under the “Three Trees” for which 
the camp was named. Then would come breakfast 
hour at about 7 o’clock, and at 9 we would begin 
services in the big tent. So ran this program filled 
with spiritual power, morning, afternoon and eve- 
ning, with only a breathing spell between, and an 
occasional period for baseball, volley ball, shinny and 
other games which the Indians love to play. 





AIRPLANE VIEW OF OUR MISSION CHURCH, 
HOUSE AND GROUNDS AT LODGE GRASS 


Saturday, June 7th, was “Feast Day” at the noon 
hour. A beef donated for the occasion was killed and 
every one was provided with meat in lieu of the old 
time bison. The number of attendants rose on this 
day to 405, and on the closing day, Sunday, went 
over the 500 mark. 

In closing I wish to say that this meeting was 
more than crowds in a romantic setting. It was a 
large company of people organized and well directed 
for serious purposes. The motto of the meeting was: 
“Ye shall receive power,” “Ye are my witnesses.” 
Power was manifest, and the deep spiritual note was 
felt again and again, as Indian or white arose to tes- 
tify the goodness of the living God. Personally it 
was a deep and joyful experience. Gratitude is 
here expressed to all the Crows and their fellow- 
helpers for making it possible to share in'so large a 
spiritual uplift through their fellowship and 
devotion. - 

To our Baptist hosts at large I wish to testify 
that the mission funds given for this work have not 
been spent in vain. Hundreds of Christians among 
this neglected and often ill-treated race arise to de- 
elare that the “Gospel is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one who will believe.” There are 
unmistakable signs that this race is changing from 
the old traditions and ways to take the life of a new 
creation in Christ Jesus. Among these people are 
found the same hopes and dreams and heart-hungers, 
the same joys and inspirations as are found among 
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the white people. The experience added to my con- 
viction that humanity is ninety percent alike and 
ten percent different, regardless of color or geo- 
graphic location. And strange to say, history 
records that we have over-emphasized the ten per- 
cent difference and under-emphasized the ninety per- 
cent likeness. Moreover our ninety percent likeness 
is most often more fundamental than our ten per- 
cent difference. If once humanity can catch the 
vision which Jesus had, it will have more charity for 
those who differ, have more fellowship in its like- 
nesses. The Indian is a part of this great humanity. 
We have misunderstood and mistreated him. Chris- 
tians must love him and help him. Baptists must 
back up with‘all their might the work among the 
Indians with both workers and money. 

Among the Crows are many young people who are 
craving higher education and training for leader- 
ship. No finer service could be rendered than to 
make it possible for this thing to happen. A bright 
and comely maiden with becoming modesty and 
reserve is now recalled, who is eager for this experi- 
ence. She had one year in Bacone College, our fine 





BAPTISMAL SERVICE AT INDIAN MISSION, PRYOR, MONTANA, 
WHERE JOHN FROST IS THE LOVED PASTOR 


all-Indian school. Then her mother died and it 
became her duty to “keep house” for the family. So 
for two years her educational endeavor has been 
thwarted. Now she can go back and take up her 
work, but the lack of funds presents a hard problem. 
It would be a benediction indeed if some church or 
person would make it possible for her to fulfil her 
dream. Among these Indian folk are many like her. 
Somewhere are many people who have more than 
they need. If they could find each other, it would 
bring joy to many and the kingdom would move on 
apace. 


The Spirit of Evangelism is steady, not Spasmodic; in our Indian Missions 
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A Survey of the Eastern Cuba Mission 


BY ROBERT ROUTLEDGE, 


zanillo and reports from almost all of the 

fields are encouraging. Our churches and 
our missionaries have suffered severely during the 
financial stress of the past three years and as yet 
there is no sign of relief, but our people are not 
discouraged. Souls are being saved, and the Lord’s 
name is being glorified in Cuba. 

New buildings are badly needed at many points 
on our extended field. A little help at this time 
would give new impulse to our work and mean much 
for the future. The brethren at Pueblo Viejo in 
the Baracoa district, and those in the City of 
Manzanillo, felt that they could not wait longer 
and so have put through building programs during 
the present year. Each of these churches raised in 
the neighborhood of $1,000 and the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society helped the first with 
$600 and Manzanillo with $2,000. Pueblo Viejo will 
soon rejoice in its first church home, and Manzanillo 
has just entertained the convention in its remodeled 
building, a fine example of how much can be done 
with even so small a sum as $3,000. 

A remarkable work of grace has been going on 
among the Haitian immigrants in Eastern Cuba dur- 
ing the past two years. The work was started by one 
of these people who had been converted in our 
Baptist work in Haiti before coming to Cuba. On 
arrival here he at once began to preach to his fellow 
cane-cutters. When a number had professed con- 
version this man and the new converts sought out 
our missionary at Las Tunas, asking for baptism. 
Pastor Delgado of Las Tunas has taken an active 
interest in this work from the first, and as a result 
125 candidates have been baptized and as many. 
more are awaiting baptism. Churches have been 
organized at Sabanaso, Gaston and San German, and 
several others are in process of formation. By the 
way, practically all cane-cutters and tillers of the 
cane fields in Eastern Cuba are seasonal Haitian im- 
migrants. Many thoughtful Cubans have looked on 
these immigrants as a problem and even as a menace. 
Our missions are changing this menace into a bless- 
ing. Every Haitian converted becomes at once a 
preacher and propagandist with his fellow country- 
men. Every converted man also at once becomes a 
reliable laborer and his services are preferred by the 
neighboring planters. The buildings in which the 
services are held at each of the above points are pro- 
vided by the owners of the plantation. These humble 
buildings have been transformed by the converts, 
who have done the painting, putting in seating, a 
pulpit and platform, and in fact making the place 
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over into a real church home. These men preach a 
simple gospel, but the changed lives leave no doubt 
of repentance from sin and faith in the saving grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. In my judgment this work 
will soon become so important that Brother Delgado, 
or someone equally well prepared, will have to give 
his whole time to it. 

Our field in Cuba is divided into four Associa- 
tions: Camaguey, Santiago, Bayamo and Baracoa. 
This latter is the section long-cared for by the late 
Mr. Treat, the man from Pennsylvania, as he was 
then called. After ten years Mr. Treat decided to 
throw the new mission on its own resources and 
withdrew his help. His idea was that any field 
should be self-supporting after ten years of labor. 
This was not immediately possible in this case, but 
his leaving proved to be a blessing in disguise, for it 
led to the formation of the Cuba Home Mission 
Society, formed specially to care for the work in 
Baracoa. For years thereafter all of our Cuba home 
mission funds were spent on that needy field. Today, 
while other parts of Cuba are suffering from the 
financial crisis brought about by over-production of 
sugar, Baracoa is prospering in comparison, for her 
wealth depends on plantains and bananas and these 
are always in demand at fair prices. This field has 
gone on increasing its quota to home missions till 
today it is largely independent of outside help. Mr. 
Treat’s dream of an independent mission in the sec- 
tion he so long cared for is thus being realized. 

The urgent needs of our Cuban field at present are 
the means of giving a better preparation to our mis- 
sionaries, better homes for our churches, and a larger 
number of city missionaries. We are today begin- 
ning to demand that our students for the ministry 
shall be graduates of the Provincial Government In- 
stitute, work that can all be done at Cristo in our 
Colegios Internacionales. This course should be 
followed by three years in theology. They will thus 
be in a position to become extra-mural students in the 
University of Habana, looking forward to a doctor’s 
degree later on. This course can be taken without 
the theological course, but just such a training is 
vital to our work and we are hardly able to touch it 
at present. The general intellectual level of our 
church membership in Eastern Cuba is high. We 
must meet their expectations in a trained ministry. 

The church buildings on practically all of the 
fields are out of date and inadequate for the present 
need. Our churches will give largely toward new 
buildings but it is too early to expect them to give 
all. Help of this kind given today would mean a 
great impulse to our work; Jatibonico; Las Tunas, 
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Florida, Palma, and all three of our Santiago 
.churches must have such help soon if we are not to 
lose our opportunity in these growing centers. 
During the past year the American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society sent us the H. L. Morehouse Mem- 
orial auto chapel car under the direction of their 
eolporter in Cuba, Juan B. Carmona. Recently this 
devoted missionary, ably seconded by Dr. Enrique 
Molina, director of the government Normal School, 
Dr. José Serra, of the Provincial Institute, and Dr. 
Gil Ibanez, a young lawyer of Santiago de Cuba and 
a former graduate of Cristo College, has carried on a 
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campaign of evangelization in Santiago. More than 
300 have professed conversion, already some of 
these have been baptized, and all of our churches 
have seen their congregations increased. 

There are in the Eastern Cuban Mission 68 
churches, 35 outstations, 4,676 church members, and 
4,285 attending the Sunday schools. - During the 
last convention year 437 were baptized. The cor- 
tributions amounted to $29,056. There are 2 Eng- 
lish-speaking and 31 Spanish-speaking missionaries, 
17 of whom are supported entirely from the field. 
There are 39 church edifices and chapels. 


Like a City Set on a Hill 


Extracts from the address by the Christian Mayor of Yokohama delivered at the 
tenth anniversary celebration of the Mabie Memorial School 


BY MAYOR ARIYOSHI OF YOKOHAMA 






ee 2 double sense this Baptist school is 
ge | like a city set on a hill. It can be seen 
GAN) eee} from afar, and it is linked up with the 
ge T ec history of Yokohama. The site on 
Fc Ee" which it is built was called “Soldiers’ 
. SS Hill,” and it was well named. Some of 
the citizens, as they pass along and look up to this 
height, think of the time not so long ago when the 
hill was garrisoned by a company of Japanese 
soldiers dressed in the old garb of feudal Japan. 
Every day they drilled and fenced, while within a 
gunshot of them a regiment of English soldiers, 
quartered in Yokohama to guard the interest of 
Britain, went on with their drilling and maneuver- 
ing. French marines were doing the same thing in 
another part of the city, and often the soldiers of 
Japan looked with envious eyes at the smart uniform 
and warlike appearance of their rivals. 

Then something happened. Arrangements were 
made for the Japanese to receive instruction and 
drill from French officers, and in a short time in 
military matters, old things passed away. Japan 
modernized her army, changed the uniform of her 
soldiers, adopted conscription and was transformed 
into a modern military power. And, mark you, the 
beginning of the transformation took place on this 
very hill. 

Now the Baptists have made a second transforma- 
tion and, like the first, it is in accordance with the 
spirit of the age. In the earlier age the spirit of 
militarism was in the ascendancy. Each nation was 
making strenuous efforts to get to the front, and the 
Japanese may be said to have gone into the military 
race on this very spot. But militarism has been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting, and we 
have entered upon a new and a better age. The 


Say 


unity of the human race, the identity of interests, 
and the brotherhood of man have come to be more 
widely recognized, and we have set ourselves the 
task of finding ways and means of living together in 
the world as the human family should. 

The new age may well be called the age of the 
spirit. We put emphasis on the things of the spirit, 
on the development of the mind, on friendliness and 
cooperation, and on moral and spiritual as well as 
on material progress. 

These are some of the things that this school 
stands for, and today, on its tenth anniversary, we 
cannot but offer our congratulations for what it has 
already accomplished. Surely it is a singularly 
fitting thing that this hill where Japanese modern 
military methods were born and fostered should now 
be dotted over with buildings where so many boys 
and young men get new ideas of life and its meaning 
and new ideals of friendliness, and service. 

From my heart, I congratulate the Mission which 
had eyes to see the unique opportunity in this place 
and the courage to face disaster and still go on with 
the work until it has reached the stage where we see 
it today—with all the class-rooms filled and well 
equipped graduates going out to give to others some- 
thing of what they have here received. I congratu- 
late Dr. Tenny, Professor Sakata and the staff of 
teachers who have believed in the school, thrown 
their lives into it and worked for it until it has come 
to have great influence in this city and beyond it. 

And I cannot close without recording my pro- 
found conviction that the transformation of 
‘Soldiers’ Hill’”’ into a Christian school is one of the 
events brought about not by man only but by the 
overruling Providence and leading of God. 

From a translation by Missionary William Wynd. 
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Above: SEMINARY AND COLLEGE FACULTY AND MEMBERS OF THE 1930 GRADUATING CLASSES OF THE MABIE MEMORIAL 
SCHOOL AT YOKOHAMA. Below: FACULTY AND GRADUATES OF THE MIDDLE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
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A Prayer 


Uk HEAVENLY ‘FATHER, we come to 
Thee with grateful hearts, mindful of Thy 
manifold goodness and mercy. As thou hast 
gwen us this new day in which to serve, grant us a 
deepened consciousness of Thy presence, gird us with 
the strength of faith and love, and give us grace to 
show forth in our lives the spirit of Christ. We pray 
for enlightened minds, enlarged hearts, and quickened 
consciences, that we may be able to help others and 
glorify Thee by unselfish service. Remember gra- 
ciously Thy workers in the difficult places, the mission- 
aries at home and abroad, all who are seeking to 
bring Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord home to the 
hearts that know Him not. All praise be to His Holy 
Name. Amen. 


‘Such as I Have I Give Thee’”’ 


At the Beautiful Gate, in his helpless state, 

See the lame man wait. 

The crowds pass by; none heed his cry. 

’Tis but a beggar, let him lie! 

But lo! two worshipers draw nigh— 

The hour of prayer has drawn them there, 

The temple services to share. 

The lame man notes their strange attire, 

Their faces, too, with hope inspire 

His drooping spirit; these may heed 

The cry for alms born of his need. 

He makes appeal—they hear; indeed, 

To raise the fallen is their creed. 

Tis Peter speaks, in tone commanding, 

There in the strength of Jesus standing: 

“Man, look on us!” He looks, intent, 

Though knowing not what Peter meant. 

“Gold and silver have I none!” 

Then all is done! What use 

To tarry longer. Silver speaks, 

Gold can be handled. No excuse 

For taunting one whose race is run. 

No money? Why then cause the grief 

Of disappointment, where relief 

Seems promised? But again he: speaks, 

Hear all the message: “But of such 

As I have I give thee. Rise and walk!” 

Did ever one hear such foolish talk! 

And this from one who promised much! 

But see! this Peter stoops and lifts— 

The cripple feels the healing gifts 

And rises, stands, then joyous leaps, 

As sense of new life o’er him sweeps. 

Then praising God he takes his place 

’Mid men—a miracle of grace. 
—Howard B. Grose. 











. For the Quiet Hour 


All the doors that lead inward to the secret place of the 
Most High, are doors outward—out of self; out of small- 
ness; out of all wrong—George Macdonald. 


If you can make your life an example that you would 
like to have children follow, it will be a good life, full of 
sweetness and blessing. 


“It is an excellent plan to have some place where we can 
go to be quiet when things vex or grieve us. There are a 
good many hard times in this life of ours, but we can always 
bear them if we ask help in the right way.”—Miss Alcott. 


“What doest thou here—here in this short life, here in 
this earnest world, here, where you have one chance and 
but one forever?—Robertson. 


The great fact seems to be that when a man dedicates 
his whole soul to his work, when he fully determines to 
meet the responsibilities that he incurs, in his time of need 
some power outside himself directs his course and gives 
him strength to prevail. To such men comes revelation. 
They do better than they know. Therein lies the hope of 
the world.—Calvin Coolidge. 


Through Jesus we experience God. Jesus’ personality 
leaps from the text of the New Testament, despite our 
familiarity with it, and is alive again and charms men still 
into half believing what He says, and wholly venturing upon 
it and finding it true. Jesus has made the Living God as an 
unseen but most real Presence, as a transforming Power, 
and as the Love that will not let us go—Royal Haigh Fisher. 


Every disciple is a missionary. Whoever truly finds 
Jesus has a desire to have others see Him. No energy 
should be lost in romancing. The convert in the Far East 
need not have romantic ideas of crossing oceans and conti- 
nents to convert the American Indian. Andrew heeded the 
testimony of John the Baptist and brought John the 
Evangelist to follow Jesus. When, from personal interview, 
he was persuaded that this was the Messiah, he did not rush 
back to the Jordan, crowd or push up to Jerusalem to find 
his mission-field. He found his brother, and bore his testi- 
mony to him, and brought him to Jesus. That is our ex- 
ample. The unconverted man next to me is my field. And 
there is no time to be lost—From “The Gospel of Spirit- 
uality,” by Charles F. Deems, D.D., LL.D. 


Jesus believed not only in the value of the individual, but 
He believed that the individual could be redeemed. The 
world has retarded because some people believe you cannot 
change human nature. Any man who says that may be in 
good and regular standing in church, but he is denying the 
fundamental assumption upon which the gospel of Jesus is 
based. You can change human nature. If you cannot, then 
the church should close its doors. We cannot redeem the 
world if we cannot believe it—Harold C. Phillips. 
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An Intensive Study 


thirty prominent Northern Baptist laymen, 

an intensive study of foreign missions, oc- 
cupying about two years, has been launched by a 
joint committee representing at present six lead- 
ing Protestant denominations in this country, with 
the prospect of others united later. This study was 
inspired by an address delivered before the Northern 
Baptist group at a luncheon in the University Club, 
New York, January 17, by John R. Mott, chairman 
of the International Missionary Council. Its purpose 
will be to appraise the results of the century or more 
of foreign missionary enterprise carried on by the 
churches of North America since Adoniram Judson, 
first missionary to go from these shores, established 
a Baptist mission in Rangoon, Burma. 

The study is being undertaken by the laymen in- 
dependently of the Mission Boards, but with their 
fullest and heartiest cooperation, and will be 
financed by the laymen apart from their contribu- 
tions to their denominational missionary budgets. 
It will be restricted, for the time being, to three 
countries—Japan, China and India, including 
Burma. ' 

Following the meeting of Baptist laymen last 
January, a committee was appointed from among 
their number to give constructive thought to the 
problems raised by Dr. Mott. It was immediately 
evident to this committee that, if an effective study 
were to be made, fields other than those occupied by 
Northern Baptist missionaries would have to be sur- 
veyed. It was therefore decided to lay the plan 
before the laymen of several of the other leading de- 
nominations, with the result that a joint committee 
was formed under the chairmanship of Albert IL. 
Scott, of the Northern Baptists, with representatives 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, the 
United Presbyterians, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Congregationalists, and the Reformed 
Church in America; and it is expected that laymen 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church of America and 


A S the direct result of action taken by a group of 


- the United Church of Canada will be added within 


the near future. 

The members of the Executive Committee who 
have thus far been named are: Albert L. Scott, 
President Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., New 
York City, Northern Baptist, chairman; James M. 
Speers, The James McCutcheon Co., New York, Pres- 
byterian ; Franklin B. Warner, White Plains, N. Y., 
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of Foreign Missions 


Congregational; Frank A. Horne, President Mer- 
chants’ Refrigerating Co., New York, Methodist; 
and W. Edward Foster, vice-president American 
Sugar Refining Co., New York, Dutch Reformed. 


Boards to Get Findings 

All laymen of these denominations have been asked 
to participate in the study, the only stipulation being 
that each shall contribute to the cost. There will be, 
however, no assessments. Each man may contribute 
according to his ability and each will receive a copy 
of the ultimate findings. A copy of these findings 
also will go to each of the Mission Boards. 

The study, as now planned, will be carried out by 
two separate and distinct groups. One of these will 
concern itself wholly with. gathering facts without 
regard to their significance. The other, with these 
facts in hand, will visit the fields involved, and its 
function will be to interpret the facts and draw the 
final conclusions. 

The joint committee has enlisted the aid of the 
Institute: of Social and Religious Research. In its 
hands has been placed the entire responsibility for 
the fact-finding part of the inquiry. As pointed out 
above, the Institute will not undertake in any way 
to appraise the facts. It will merely assemble them 
in such a way as to facilitate the work of the com- 
missioners. The personnel of the fact-finding groups 
has been chosen by the Institute. The choice of the 
commissioners is in the hands of the joint committee. 


Scope of the Inquiry 

There will be a fact-finding sub-group for each of 
the three countries, and each will consist of seven 
experts in some branch of religious and social work. 
It may be, however, that one or more of these experts 
will do double duty by covering two or possibly the 
three fields. These groups will work with from 
three to ten persons at present resident in each 
country, some of whom will be nationals and some 
Europeans. The groups will leave this country about 
the middle of October, some of the members going 
via the Pacific and others taking the eastward route. 

Experts in the following subjects have already 
been chosen: Urban Economies and Sociology and 
Industry ; Rural Economics and Sociology; General 
Education; Religious Education; Medical and Pub- 
lic Health; Evangelism and chureh organization; 
Women’s Work. 
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Pigs, Rice, and Religion 


A Survey of the Purpose and Service of the American Baptist Agricultural School 
at Pyinmana, Burma 


BY BRAYTON C. CASE, Farmer Preacher 





WIGH-GRADE PIGS RAISED BY REV. BRAYTON C. CASE AT THE AMERICAN BAPTIST AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL IN 
PYINMANA, BURMA 


] FEEL called to serve the farmer who 
Y works a five-acre farm, lives in a five 
By dollar house on five cents a day, and 
(Qi is trying to fatten his babies on one cent 
la meal. That means a whole family 

WZ) living in a house the price of your hat 
and two meals per person for a nickel. If you lived 
- like that and a missionary came to preach to you 
that a good God created the earth and loved and 
eared for you, wouldn’t you answer like that farmer : 
“No, I don’t believe it. The world is full of devils 
and every one is after me.” Or “Why am I al- 
ways miserably poor? Why do half my babies die?” 





I. The Call to bea Farmer Preacher 


That he shall understand that God is good and 
receive His blessings, I am a farmer preacher. A 
preacher first, a farmer second, but all the time a 
missionary of the Gospel of Salvation for the poor 
farmers of Burma. They are not distant foreign 
specimens. I have had as delightful times in their 
homes as yours. They are my friends and I must 
help them. I am a better preacher because I am a 
farmer and a better farmer because I am a preacher. 
I am a specialist to help hungry poor people pro- 
duce “eats” and glorify God while doing it._ 

Burma is a province of India, but it is separated 
by high mountains and the sea and is quite like an- 


other country. The bulk of its fourteen million 
people are more like the Chinese than the Indian 
peoples, the majority are Buddhists and do not 
have caste nor child marriage, and a woman may 
talk to any man she meets and marry any man she 
likes. When married she holds the purse and bosses 
her husband just the same as you do in America. So 
you see they are really civilized. 

There are ten million farming people in the coun- 
try. The Christian community is about one-third of 
a million, a large majority of whom live in the rural 
villages and make their living by farming. The num- 
ber of Christian farmers in Burma is about equal to 
all the farming people in the state of Massachusetts. 
Is it too much to ask for a few agricultural mission- 
aries to help them? The farming people have been 
the most responsive to the missionary message and 
most of the converts to Christianity come from them. 
They are the most unprivileged and neglected in the 
onward march of progress but they are a great 
opportunity for Christian missions. 


II. Poverty Stunts the Soul 


We are rightly proud of the record that three- 
fourths of the churches of our denomination in Bur- 
ma are self-supporting. But the statistics do not 
show that many of the village churches are self- 
supporting because they have self-supporting pastors. 
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Here is a young man who wants to become a preacher 
and he knows he should be educated. So after finish- 
ing the village primary school he goes to the mission 
station school and then continues on and studies four 
more years in the theological seminary. He comes 
out with enthusiasm to preach the gospel and looks 
around for a place in which to settle. 

He finds many villages with groups of converts 
who wish they had a preacher all their own instead of 
an occasional visit of one once in a few months. 
But they can hardly keep body and soul together 
on five cents a day, how can they properly support 
a preacher ? 

His home village had been longing for the time 
when the young man would finish school and they 
had been working hard to scrape together his sup- 
port. At the end of harvest the men saved some of 
their rough rice in baskets and hid it away for the 
pastor. The women who pounded out rice for their 


daily food, after putting a cupful for each member of — 


the family into the pot had taken out one handful 
at each meal and placed it in a basket hung on the 
wall, to save something for the new pastor’s support. 

They were rice Christians who tried to support 
their church with rice. Then when they brought all 
their rice together and measured it, they found it 
only amounted to one-tenth of the salary that young 
man could get if he would go to the nearby town or 
city and become pastor there. But they beg of him, 
“Won’t you take this and come? We want you so.” 
He loves them and wants so much to preach the 


gospel there to the country people that he says: “I> 


will come. I will take what you can give, and so 
that I can support my family I will make it up by 
being a farmer as well as a preacher.” 

In Burma we have two seasons, the wet and the 
dry. In the wet season it rains most of the time and 
the land is turned into a swamp and the fish swim 
over the fields and roads. Often boys can take a 


hook and bait to school and catch fish through the 
cracks of the floor while they study arithmetic. Then 
the rains stop entirely and the land dries up and be- 
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A TYPE OF PLOW USED FROM TIME IMMEMORIAL IN BURMA. 
CONTRAST THIS WITH THE TRACTOR PLOW BELOW 


comes a desert for half of the year and the dust is 
inches thick everywhere. ~ 

When the rains begin the farmers start to work on 
their rice fields and our farmer-preacher must get at 
it like the rest. He hitches his two thin oxen to the 
crooked wooden stick called a plow and says “gee” 
to this ox and pokes him in the ribs, and “haw” to 
that one and bites his tail. That is the way to “step 
on the gas” in Burma. 

In the rice fields the mud and water are knee deep 





MODERN METHODS OF AGRICULTURE INTRODUCED BY MR. CASE TO THE PEOPLE OF BURMA 
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and the farmer-preacher flounders through it all day, 
lifting, shaking and guiding his plow. It is hot. The 
perspiration rolls down and the mud splashes up all 
over him. When night comes he is tired, yes, even 
more tired than you get here because it is so much 
hotter. The other farmers can lie down to rest but 
that is the time when our farmer-preacher must be- 
gin to prepare his sermon for Sunday. 





Top: MR. CASE STARTING FOR AN ASSOCIATION WITH A PIG AND 
A BARRED’ ROCK HEN. Center: THE POULTRY FARM BEHIND 
MR. CASE’S HOME. Bottom: WATER BUFFALO PLOWING 
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Your pastor has a nice library to inspire his soul. 
Many of our farmer-preachers do not have five books. 
Our Mission Press in Rangoon prints the Bible and 
other books in twelve different languages but the 
superintendent told me that a religious book that 
costs more than fifteen cents did not sell. Five cents 
a day cannot afford the luxury of books. A religious 
paper costs fifty cents a year and many of the preach- 
ers do not have one. The Sunday school lesson is 
on a leaflet the size of my hand, the upper half of 
the page is text and lower half a few notes on the 
text. No stories for the children. Five cents can’t 
afford to pay for printing them and some of the 
preachers don’t even have that leaflet. What kind of 
sermons, what kind of Sunday schools and prayer 
meetings can you expect when the spiritual leader 
of that village has such meagre helps for the inspira- 
tion of his soul? You see five cents a day not only 
starves the body but it also starves the soul. It 
starves the preacher and the teacher and the school 
and the church. That is why I am a farmer mis- 
sionary, not for the sake of the cows, or the pigs, or 
the hens but for the sake of the souls of men. How- 
ever, in spite of these handicaps some of the noblest 
and most devoted preachers I know on earth are 
among these farmer-preachers and I admire them. 
I am not too good to farm and preach when these 
friends of mine are farmer-preachers too. 


III. Showing Real Religion By Better Farming 


At Pyinmana I am mostly farmer from Monday 
to Friday, running around the fields with my rub- 
ber boots covered with mud, directing operations on 
our farm or lecturing about rice, pigs or poultry in 
the class room, and between times meeting the peo- 
ple who come in to see me. They want medicine 
for malaria, help to settle church quarrels, to buy 
some pigs, or assistance in securing a Christian wife. 
Besides there is the routine of letters and accounts 
connected with a mission station. All this is part of 
being a farmer. But Saturdays and Sundays I drop 
it all and run away to the jungle villages and then 
am mostly a preacher visiting village homes, vil- 
lage schools, village congregations and village fields, 
preaching, advising, instructing continuously as I 
go. When Monday morning comes around again I 
come home and change into a farmer. 

One Sunday morning after I had preached in a 
little village bamboo church with the congregation 
sitting on the floor, the deacon came to me and said, 
“Will you come for a walk with me this afternoon 
to see my rice fields? I am going to start harvesting 
on Monday.” I went with him and he told me what 
a good crop he thought he had this year. I stopped 
and said, “Brother, look here at these rice plants. 
One-quarter of them are too ripe and by the time you 
cut them with a sickle and shake them around much 
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of it will be scattered and lost in the mud of the 
fields. Then see. Another quarter of your rice is 
too green. When I pinch it the milk squirts out of 
the kernels and when you harvest that you will only 
get chaff.” He was growing early varieties and 
late varieties mixed together all in one patch, so that 
when he harvested his crop he would lose nearly one- 
quarter of the crop he had grown; all his neigh- 
bors were doing the same thing. 


I said, “Brother, why don’t you get some of our 
Government pedigreed rice seed from Pyinmana that 
will ripen all at the same time and you can take 
home all that you grow and have it all to eat?” 


He replied, “I will try it next year,” and he did. 
Next time I came the deacon had a broader smile on 
his face and said, “Come out and see my rice now. 
I have a better crop than last year.’”’ When I went 
with him he showed me the rice all standing the 
same height with great big heads ripening at the 
same time, and he said, “I am going to get fifty 
per cent. more rice than my neighbors. They are 
coming to me now and saying we are going to get 
our seed from you for next year and we are going 
to grow that kind of rice too.” I said to myself, 
now brother, you are a better farmer and a better 
Christian because you grow that rice and you are 
helping your neighbors to become better Christian 
farmers too. 


I once saw a man “get religion” in America. He 
jumped four feet high and yelled loud enough to be 
heard a mile. But he got real religion. He was a 
station master and sold tickets and checked trunks 
like a Christian. I knew he “got religion” by the 
way he showed it in his work and daily life. 


How is the Christian farmer in Burma going to 
show he has got “real religion”? By jumping four 
feet high and yelling? Any heathen could do that. 
No, he must show it in the mud of the rice field 
where he works and in that five-dollar bamboo house 
where he lives. So I preach to him, “Brother, if 
you have got a better religion than your neigh- 
bor, show it. A heathen farmer may plow his furrow 
with a strip of hard ground a foot wide left between 
and scrape a little mud over it with his wooden har- 
row and trust to luck. He may stick the rice plants 
on hard ground and if they do not grow well say 
some devil got into his land and spoiled the crop. 
But the Christian farmer should show he has a better 
religion by plowing honestly till one furrow meets 
the next, harrowing till the weeds are killed, and 
planting pure seed. He should raise bigger, fatter 
pigs and a hen that lays more eggs because he is a 
Christian. His wife should show she has a better re- 
ligion in the five dollar bamboo house by making it 
a cleaner, tidier home, by using more soap on the 
babies, by raising better fed and better bred children. 
That is the way to show you have got a better re- 
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ligion. Come, brother, I will help you to be that 
kind of Christian.” 

That is the relation between pigs, rice and re- 
ligion. If a man does not show his religion and do 
something with it, he will become a backslider and 
lose the new spiritual impulse. (Good teaching for 
Burma and equally good for America.—Ed.) 





Top: THE BURMESE FARMER’S METHOD OF SMOOTHING THE 
GROUND. Center: AN OLD-FASHIONED AND MOST INEFFECTIVE 


NATIVE PLOW. Bottom: WORKING WITH AN IMPROVED 
IMPORTED PLOW 
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IV. Raising Pigs to the Glory of God 


To help do this work the Pyinmana Agricultural 
School was opened in 1923, giving a four years’ course 
to young men. It occupies about 200 acres of land, 
and the students who come are chiefly the sons of 
farmers who are poor, and the majority have studied 
only in village primary schools. Half the time they 
study in the class room and half the time they work 
on the demonstration farm earning their way and 
getting experience in practical agriculture. They 
learn the dignity of labor by making it skilful and 
ifitelligent and by seeing it create human and spirit- 
ual values. 

The neighbor outside our fence thinks he gets a 
good crop of rice with a yield of forty bushels an 
acre. Inside our fence we are getting sixty bushels 
and one of our best fields yielded eighty bushels an 
acre, fifty to one hundred per cent more than the 
neighbor outside. The best part of it is that the neigh- 
bor can get just as good a crop as we can, if he will 
plow and harrow the way we do, and plant the pedi- 
greed seed, spacing it the way we do. The students 
in the school are learning to do it that way, and they 
are saying, “I know I can get more rice and better 
rice off the same land than my father can because I 
have done it on my own plot at school.” 

In Burma seventy per cent of the arable land 
grows rice, and in the region where most of our 
Christians live it is ninety per cent. So we teach 
them how to grow better rice and be better rice 
Christians. But the Burman farmer works about 
four months of the year growing rice and eight 
months he folds his hands and sits down and won- 
ders what sins have predestined him to be poor. 

So I tell him my agricultural theology, which is, 
“Brother, if you work only one-third of the time 
how can you expect to have plenty to eat all the 
time? Almighty God Himself cannot bless a lazy 
farmer. Get busy, cut down the weeds in your back 
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yard standing shoulder high and swarming with 
mosquitoes which give you malaria fever. With a 
hoe make a garden which will keep your curry pot 
full of vegetables the year round. By working a 
part of the time you now waste, you and your family 
can have plenty to eat.” 

The rice crop is harvested with a sickle, tied into 
bundles and then piled on the ground in a place 
scraped clean of weeds and the cattle are made to 
walk on it. If a man works hard he can thresh and 
clean about fifteen bushels of rice in a day and it 
takes two months to harvest and thresh the crop off 
of five acres. Your combined harvester would do it 
in less than a day, but five cents will not buy such 
a piece of machinery. 

When he cuts his rice there is plenty of moisture 
in the ground to grow another crop. So I say to 
him “Brother, try what we do at Pyinmana. Get 
some beans like the cow pea which is common in 
Burma, throw the seed into the rice stubble and 
plow or harrow it in. When the moist ground 
touches the seed it will sprout, and once it- has 
sprouted you don’t need to worry about the beans, 
the Lord will take care of them. You just hurry up 
and get done with the threshing, then come back and 
see what the Lord has done to the beans. He will 
make them grow several feet long and cover them 
with ripe pods, and all you have to do is to pick them 
and sell them in the bazaar. Then you will get more 
money to add to that five cents a day, some more 
money for the church and school, and something 
more than one cent a meal for the baby. That is 
not all. The cattle are half starved during the dry 
seasons when the grass has dried up. Now cut those 
long vines, feed them to the hungry cattle. Then the 
cattle will be fatter, do more work and give more 
milk. So you will be better fed, the cattle will be 
better fed, and next year when you plant rice in that 
field you will get more rice because the beans have 
made the ground more fertile.” 





MAKING SUGAR AT THE PYINMANA SCHOOL 


MAKING BRICKS AT THE PYINMANA SCHOOL 
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We teach them also to raise better animals. We 
teach them how to raise pigs to the glory of God. You 
may not understand, so I will give an example. In 
Bassein the Nichols High School of the Sgaw Karens 
has over eight hundred pupils. They needed a new 
building and decided to erect it in memory of Ko 
Tha Byu, the first convert from the Karens. It 
would cost $150,000 and contain a large auditorium 
and class room. This was a huge sum for them to 
raise without asking for anything from America. 
Now this is the way they went at it. Their association 
contained 16,000 church members and at their meet- 
ing they voted to raise the money allotting as the 
quota, “One Christian, one pig to the glory of God.” 

Many of the Christians took a baby pig home and 
made it a member of the family. That was nothing 
unique. But at the non-Christian home a pig found 
some six dogs there ahead of him to serve as burglar 
alarms. When I go to preach in the village, pointing 
to the next house they often whisper to me, “We live 
in a very bad neighborhood. Those people are gam- 
blers and thieves, very bad characters. They would 
steal the shirt off my back if I didn’t have it but- 
toned on. I have to keep six dogs to keep them out 
of the house at night and then the dogs bark so that 
I don’t get any sleep. If I step out at night I carry 
that club four feet long to let them know I would 
smash their heads if they dared to attack me. You 
know they have an old grudge against me.” That is 
how the non-Christian neighbors love each other. 
But now in a Christian community the neighbors are 
friends, and one dog is enough for a Christian home. 
They can kill the other five dogs and what went to 
feed them can go now to the fortunate baby pig and 
he has a chance to be bigger and fatter than in a non- 
Christian home. Then when the pig is grown the 
Christian picks him up and puts him into the col- 
lection basket and makes him an offering to the 
Lord. That is the way they raise pigs to the glory 
of God in Burma. 

Now the heathen pig usually weighs about 150 
pounds when it is two years old, a grandfather pig, 
whereas the Christian pig weighs that much at six 
months. It looks like a greyhound with the stomach 
of a hippopotamus. At Pyinmana we have imported 
real respectable gentlemen and lady pigs and many 
young ones from these have been sold to the village 
people. Now when I go to preach in these villages 
some one will pull my sleeve and say, “Come over 
here. See that big fine looking pig over there. That’s 
the one we got from you. That’s the Christian pig.” 

The heathen hens lay forty eggs a year about the 
size of pigeon eggs. When you kill one for a Sunday 
dinner, you find she is very athletic. Has had much 
exercise but little feed. People keep hens because 
they “don’t have to feed them.” I introduced the first 


The Second Part of this informing review will appear in November issue 
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Barred Plymouth Rock hens to Burma in 1921, which 
were twice the size of their birds and laid four 
times as many eggs. They have been multiplied and 
the eggs and birds sold to the villages, so that now 
in many villages they point out to us the familiar 
barred feathers of “the Christian hen.” These pigs 
and hens help to make Christianity stand for some- 
thing worthy of praise in these villages. 

A good heathen cow in Burma gives two quarts of 
milk a day and a poor one only a cupful. In the vil- 
lages not one cow out of a hundred is milked. A cow is 
kept only to raise a bull calf which will be useful to 
work as an ox. The village babies never have any 
cows’ milk to drink. When the baby is hungry and 
begins to cry the mother goes to the family rice pot, 
takes out a handful of boiled rice, puts it in her 
mouth and chews it well. Then she takes it out and 
puts it in the baby’s mouth. That is the only kind of 
Mellen’s food the babies get. But what is worse, the 
children have colic and rickets and are undernour- 
ished, and half the babies die in infancy. Those that 
don’t die never have the vim and vitality of our 
children. Also when they become men they cannot 
do a day’s work. Their bodies never had a chance 
such as yours and mine. When my son went to 
church in Burma and the sermon was long, he wig- 
gled and hopped around and the people said, “Your 
children are naughty, our children are good.” Theirs 
would sit through a long sermon and not wiggle. 


-They did not have vitamins and calories enough fed 


them to wiggle. If your children had been raised on 
one cent a meal they too would be good. But are you 
not thankful yours can wiggle? But the students who 
go through the Agricultural School learn how to 
milk and feed a cow properly so that it will give more 
milk, and through them we hope in time that these 
babies in the villages will have milk to drink. 

We also teach them how to use better implements. 
The native plow is a crooked wooden stick with an 
iron point at the end of it which makes a little trench 
four inches deep and four inches wide. The plow has 
no moulboard so one clod falls this side and one that 
and frequently a ridge is left between the furrows. 
The weeds are not killed and the job is often so poorly 
done that when they plant corn the weeds come up 
first and the corn afterwards and then you know 
what kind of corn you can expect. But we are teach- 
ing them to use a plow that has a point and moul- 
board cast in one piece and which cuts an eight-inch 
furrow. This can be attached to the same old crooked 
wooden stick used before, but it will turn the weeds 
under and kill them. It will do twice as much work 
in the same time and do it twice as well and the 
same two thin oxen can pull it. Best of all the plow 
costs only one dollar and the five-cent farmer can 
buy it and use it and get better crops with it. 
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THE CHURCH AND WAR 


An influential division of the Christian Church 
has at last taken a positive and unmistakable position 
with regard to war and peace. The Lambeth Con- 
ference includes 307 bishops of the Anglican and 
Protestant Episcopal Church, gathered from all 
countries. It is second in influence to no other 
ecclesiastical body. Headed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, this conference has been sitting in 
London in grave consideration of living issues of vast 
import to society and civilization. The results have 
been expressed in seventy-five resolutions, which have 
been sent to all Anglican and Protestant Episcopal 
Churches throughout the world, with an accompany- 
ing encyclical letter signed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury for.all the conference members. The 
most significant and far-reaching declaration is that 
in regard to the duty of the Church in relation to 
war and peace. Read the clear statements, which go 
much further than any previous declarations of the 
conference. ; 

After affirming that war as a method of settling 
international disputes is incompatible with the teach- 
ing and example of Jesus Christ and that peace 
never will be achieved until international relations 
are controlled by religious and ethical standards, the 
conference appeals to the religious leaders of ail 
countries to give their support to the ideals for which 
the League of Nations stands. In his encyclical the 
Archbishop says: 

“‘We thank God for the achievements of the League 
of Nations and the Kellogg-Briand pact, which con- 
demns war as a means of settling international 
disputes.” Then comes this great “resolve of heart :” 


“When nations have solemnly bound themselves by 
treaty, covenant and pact for the pacific settlement 
of international disputes, the conference holds that the 
Christian Church of every nation should refuse to coun- 
tenance any war in regard to which the government of 
its own country has not declared its willingness to sub- 
mit the matter in dispute to arbitration or conciliation.” 


This leads the New York Times, one of the great 
newspapers of the world, to comment editorially: 
“Tf this were lived up to by all the members of that 
particular Church around the globe, and they were 
joined by all the members of the other Christian 
churches, the end of war would be assured. The moral 
and the economic sanctions against it would drive it at 
least beyond the borders of Christendom.” 


We believe this conclusion is justified, and that the 


Lambeth Conference has set up a standard to which 
all Protestants should rally in the interests of world 


peace and the highest patriotism and morality. 
In view of the present conditions in Europe and the 
Far East, which make for war rather than peace, it 
is of vital importance that a powerful public senti- 
ment should be created, so that it may no longer be 
possible to charge the Christian Church with failure 
to declare itself boldly for peace with arbitration. 
The Conference also denounced the present scale of 
armaments among the nations as a menace to peace, 
and urges a determined effort to obtain further re- 
duction by international agreement. Now is the time 
to muster all the Christian forces into a great alli- 
ance for permanent peace, in answer to the Lambeth 
eall. War can be outlawed if the Christian people 
unitedly and determinedly will it to be. 


A SIGNIFICANT HONOR ROLL 


After the check-up which nearly all churches have 
formed the habit of making at the end of October, 
the Northern Baptist Honor Roll for the six months’ 
period will be compiled and certificates awarded. 
Every church which, by the 31st of October, shall 
have raised one-half of its missionary quota for the 
current year, will be entitled to receive a certificate 
signed by the president of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. There will be more than ordinary inter- 
est in the semi-annual survey of missionary giving 
this year, because of the swiftly changed condition 
of business in America, a change which was just 
beginning to make itself felt at the end of October 
last year. Predictions of the effect on religious work 
generally vary from a note of pessimism to one of 
steadfast faith that gains and not losses will be the 
result of a sobering of American thought, and a 
realization that the whole duty of man does not 
consist in making money in the stock market. 

One thing is certain. Many Baptist churches are 
making a valiant effort not merely to maintain the 
standards of missionary giving reached in other 
years, but to give more. Some churches in factory 
towns are crippled by unemployment members, but 
other churches can and will give on a scale that will 
offset such losses. The prayers as well as the gifts of 
many an earnest Baptist family are helping in this 
year of unusual difficulties, and the October Honor 
Roll will be a record of something more precious 
than money alone. 


So far as the effects of business depression are 
concerned, all sections of the country have not fared 
alike in that respect. Some areas and some indus- 
trial concerns have prospered. The same is true of 
church members, and the half way point in the year 
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is a good time to remind those who are able to do so 
that they should not limit their giving to the amount 
of formal pledges, but should give to the utmost ex- 
tent of their ability: The “over and above” dona- 
tions this year may turn the tide. 


THE NEW INDIAN POLICY 


By request of the President, Commissioner Charles 
J. Rhoads of the Bureau of Indian Affairs has sub- 
mitted a special report which discloses wide plans 
for rehabilitation. The Commissioner, with his as- 
sistant Mr. Scattergood, has taken time thoroughly 
to study the complicated subject, and Secretary 
Wilbur has been in close consultation and approval. 
Our Home Mission Societies have a particular 
interest in the matter and will go over the points with 
care; and all of us will be glad to know how it is 
proposed to help the Indians to their rightful estate. 

The report treats of Education, Increased Food 
and Clothing, Employment, Industry, Health, Allot- 
ments, and Indian Handicraft. It says at the outset: 


In the words of Secretary Wilbur, the fundamental aim 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs is “to make of the Indian 
a self-sustaining, self-respecting American citizen just as 
rapidly as this can be brought about. The Indian shall no 
longer be viewed as a ward of the nation, but shall be 
considered a potential citizen. All our plans and actions 
have been and will be conceived with this end in view. 


In education, programs and courses are being 
modified and expanded so as to place increasingly 
greater emphasis on education of a practical and 
vocational character, so that the Indian boy or girl 
may be fitted to take place in the life of the nation, 
as an industrial worker, an agriculturist, a teacher, 
clerk, or some other of the innumerable ways in 
which American citizens earn their living. The re- 
organization of the school service is described, with 
the improvement in living conditions for the stu- 
dents. An employment bureau has been established, 
and is being developed steadily. This is indispens- 
able, as abilities without jobs are futile if not danger- 
ous. The placement work is not limited to school 
graduates, but extended to all Indians who should 
be gainfully occupied but are not regularly em- 
ployed. Through this means, says the report, “‘inci- 
dentally, it is our purpose to discourage the pro- 
clivity of the average Indian to participate in cir- 
cuses, rodeos, Wild West shows and _ similar 
enterprises, and in lieu thereof to direct him toward 
a more dignified and more permanent means of 
livelihood.” 

Gratifying progress has been made in matters of 
industry and health. Concerning these points and 
the transfer of authority to the states we shall speak 
at another time. We give the closing paragraph of 
the report: 


Summarizing, we propose to give the Indian a practical 
education, along vocational lines whenever possible, to make 
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better provisions for his medical needs, to provide for the 
indigent, to assist him in finding and keeping a job, to in- 
crease the productivity of his land and to give him the ad- 
vantages of modern organization and business methods to 
the end that we may hasten the day when he will be able to 
assume entire responsibility for caring for himself and his 


problems just as does his white neighbor. While this may 
involve for the time being an expansion of our activities, 
with increased appropriations and additional personnel, in 
the end it will prove true economy. 


TWO FINE EXAMPLES 


Here are two examples that we should like to have 
“catching.” The first is disclosed in a note from Mrs. 
Clara S. Rapp of Philadelphia, who says: “Relative 
to the subscriptions to the two libraries—one the main 
library at Logan Square, and the other the Logan 
Branch—I would say that our World Wide Guild 
girls are placing these in the libraries.” This is the 
Guild Chapter in the Logan Baptist Church, Rev. 
A. E. Rapp pastor, which locates our correspondent. 
We do not see how the Guild girls could do anything 
more likely to awaken interest in our work or more 
helpful, and we heartily appreciate their thought- 
fulness in this act. 

The second example comes from Spokane, Wash- 
ington, in the form of subscriptions for Missions to 
the Y. W. C. A. and the Y. M. C. A. of Spokane. A 
letter from John R. George, the acting executive 
secretary of East Washington and North Idaho and 
also secretary of the Ministerial Association, says the 
Spokane Baptist Ministerial Association voted to 
subscribe for Missions to be sent to these two organi- 
zations. Here again our thanks are-due for a fine 
piece of promotion. If these examples were followed 
throughout the country, the results would be felt in 
more ways than one. Not only would the circulation 
and influence of the magazine be extended and the 
knowledge of our denomination’s missionary enter- 
prises at home and abroad be widened, but the sight 
of Missions in the libraries would prove that some- 
body was interested in putting good literature before 
the general readers. When we note how thoroughly 
the Christian Science managers see to it that their 
magazines and other literature are to be found in 
every public reading room that will receive them, 
and how other agencies spreading anything but good 
reading are zealously at work, it does lead one to 
wonder when the Baptists will wake up to the im- 
portance and value of this form of spreading infor- 
mation. These two examples may possess the stimu- 
lus that will start a real movement for placing 
Baptist periodicals and literature where people can 
see them. We are sure that the Logan Church Guild 
will not be the only one to place Missions in the 
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local public libraries; for the Guilders rarely lose a 
chance to do a good thing when they know it. The 
Royal Ambassadors might find a hint in this also. 
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| “The church is a character factory along the highways of 
civilization.” That is a definition made by Dr. John Snape, 
of Los Angeles, in a sermon preached at Euclid Avenue 
Church of Cleveland during Convention week. It will bear 
thinking about. Also that by its product the factory will 
be judged by the world. 


§, We suggest that any church that is thinking of building 
or rebuilding or adjusting finances to that end will do well 
to send to the Home Mission Society for a copy of Dr. John 
S. Stump’s practical and enlightening little pamphlet en- 
titled “Financing Church Buildings.” It gives the advice of 
a master in his line. 


[| When Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke reached home in London on 
July 18 after his tour in South America, where he had been 
representing the Baptist World Alliance in company with 
Dr. Truett and Dr. T. B. Ray of the Southern Baptist 
Board of Foreign Missions, he found a cable awaiting him. 
It was from Dr. John MacNeill, President of the Alliance, 
and congratulated him on his helpful ministry in South 
America. It also said: “Eagerly anticipate our visit to- 
gether to European Baptists this autumn.” Which means 
that Dr. MacNeill will probably be engaged in regional con- 
ferences in Europe, in company with the Secretary, before 
this issue is off the press. They will visit all the European 
countries except Russia, and the Baptists on the continent 
will have much to rejoice over together. We join in the 
sentiment expressed in the cable: “First quarter century 
notable growth and service abundantly justifies past history 
and prophesies still greater future achievements.” The 
leaders certainly are not men of a doubtful temper. The 
more strength to their arm! 


{| The National Geographic Magazine for August has an 
article on Working Teak in the Burma Forests, and fifteen 
natural-colored photographs of Strange Tribes in the Shan 
States of Burma. Logging the teakwood took the agent 
up country, 400 miles north of Rangoon, into the wild 
country of the Naga and Chin tribespeople, who have been 
made known through our missionaries, and whose pictures 
are striking. 


{| As we go to press the distressing news comes of the hur- 
ricane that swept over Haiti, practically destroying Santo 
Domingo, the capital, with loss of life estimated at from 
3,000 to 5,000, and as many more injured. The property 
loss will mount into the millions. Thousands of people 
were left homeles, thousands of the injured were without 
medical aid, the water supply was cut off, and the situa- 
tion was desperate when the Red Cross and other philan- 
thropic agencies reached the city with succor by means of 
airplanes. Our Baptist mission there escaped injury. 


| The representatives of Congregational churches, met in a 
decennial international meeting at Bournemouth, England, 
in July, organized a Congregational World Council akin to 
the Baptist World Alliance, with a moderator who will head 





an executive committee of fifteen—five from the United 
States, five from Great Britain, and five from other coun- 
tries. Dr. J. D. Jones was elected moderator, and is ex- 
pected to devote himself to the new office. The total 
number of local congregations in the World Council will be 
24,275, with a constituency placed at 6,000,000, located in 
thirty-one countries. The next meeting will be in 1940, 
and the Japanese Congregational churches have invited the 
Council to make Tokyo the place. 


{] In the face of the unsettled conditions in India, Mission- 
ary John A. Howard of Midnapore, Bengal Orissa, says he 
has found the people more receptive than ever before. 
“The lack of peace has made an entering wedge for the 
Prince of Peace.” That is his diagnosis. 


{| Governor Theodore Roosevelt is endeavoring to make 
conditions in Porto Rico known to the people of the United 
States, in order that through understanding and sympathy 
those distressful conditions may be ameliorated. He has a 
strong article in the August Review of Reviews, from 
which we shall make extracts later. In view of the ill- 
health and poverty of the people it is remarkable that our 
missionaries have been able to do so much in the way of 
relief and comfort. 


{| Princeton Theological Seminary has received a notable 
addition to its faculty in the induction on October 1 of Dr. 
Samuel M. Zwemer, known the world around as the modern 
apostle to the Moslem world, into the chair of Christian 
Missions and the History of Religion. Dr. Zwemer spent 
thirty years in’ Egypt and Arabia, has written standard 
books on Mohammedanism, is editor of the Moslem World, 
and founder of the American Christian Literature Society 
for Moslems. He has won and held the confidence of the 
Moslems and wielded an unequaled influence among them. 
With him in the faculty Princeton will carry forward its 
tradition as a missionary training school. Of its 7,000 
graduates 550 have engaged in mission work. We are sorry 
to part with Dr. Zwemer on the foreign mission field, but 
glad to welcome him to a position of great honor and use- 
fulness. 


{j That the Argentine Baptists enjoyed and appreciated the 
visit of Dr. Rushbrooke to the River Plata Republics the 
Baptist organ El] Expositor Bautista of Buenos Aires makes 
plain in true Spanish fashion. It speaks of “our distin- 
guished brother, the secretary general of the Baptist World 
Alliance,” and says “the moral value of this visit is invalu- 
able.” “In his character as general secretary he belongs to 
all lands and races. His ‘parish’ is as large as that which 
the Pope of Rome claims, and thus his spiritual influence 
is world wide.” Then the editor explains what the Alliance 
accomplishes without organic authority or a definite func- 
tion for carrying on Baptist mission work. The sentimen- 
tal value is emphasized, also the sense of proportion and 
inspiration derived from the thought that we form a broth- 
erhood of “twelve million believers whose doctrines agree in 
the matters most essential.” Dr. Rushbrooke should be 
happy in that he was able to carry so much cheer and com- 
radeship to the fellowship in the Argentine. He has given 
us his story of the South American Convention on another 
page. That editor of the Expositor Bautista, by the way, 
is a man of talent. We want him to tell our readers the 
history of the Argentine Baptists, and along with that the 
recent significant developments in the River Plata. We 
need to lessen the vast amount we do not know about that 
great and rapidly developing part of the world. 


October, 1930 
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The First Decade of the League of Nations 


Observations and Impressions of a Vacation Visit to the Headquarters of the 
League of Nations at Geneva 


BY WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 





FEW CITIES OF THE WORLD ARE MORE PICTURESQUELY SITUATED THAN GENEVA. IN THE BACKGROUND IS MONT 
BLANC, THE HIGHEST MOUNTAIN PEAK IN EUROPE 


7] HE city of Geneva, picturesquely situ- 
431] ated on both banks of the Rhone River 
@| where it leaves Lake Geneva on its 
| journey to the sea (the word pictur- 
yi esque assumes its fullest meaning in 
WS, Switzerland), has been known in his- 
tory for two thousand years. Julius Cesar in his 
Commentaries on the Gallic Wars tells how in 58 
B. C. he destroyed the bridge at Geneva to stop the 
advance of the Helvetians. In the Middle Ages the 
city became a republic. Although now merged in 
the Swiss Confederation, it is nevertheless the oldest 
republic in existence. The city also stepped into 
fame during the Protestant Reformation in Europe. 
Here John Knox preached. Here also John Calvin 
lived, preached and died. The site of his old home 
is plainly marked on the street that bears his name, 
—Rue Calvin. 

By one of those frequent coincidences in travel, I 
found Prof. H. B. Robins of the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School and Mrs. Robins in the hotel next 
to mine. So with him I walked through the old 
part of the city which dates back to medieval Europe. 
The professor proved to be an incomparable guide 
in pointing out places of historic interest and their 





significance as he unfolded the story of evangelical 
Christianity in Europe. Together we visited the 
great Protestant cathedral of St. Peter which was 
begun in the fourteenth century. From the pulpit of 
this cathedral on September 13, 1925, Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick preached to the delegates of the 
League of Nations his remarkable sermon on “Jesus 
Christ and War,” using as his text, “All they that 
take the sword shall perish with the sword.” 

Later I went to see the imposing monument which 
the city erected as a tribute to those leaders who 
upheld those eternal principles of spiritual freedom 
and by their labors and influence brought on the 
Protestant Reformation. Northern Baptists may well 
be proud that Roger Williams has a prominent 
place in this stately memorial. His statue stands 
between those of Oliver Cromwell and John Knox. 

With this rich and honorable historic background, 
Geneva has enlarged her fame by becoming the 
headquarters of the League of Nations. Temporarily 
housed for more than ten years in the old Hotel 
National, the League is eagerly awaiting the con- 
struction of its new and more adequate buildings in 
a spacious park on the outskirts of the city. From 
this new site the same view will still be had of serene 
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MONUMENT ERECTED BY GENEVA TO COMMEMORATE THE 


LEADERS OF THE REFORMATION. JOHN CALVIN AND JOHN 
KNOX FORM THE LARGE CENTER GROUP. ROGER WILLIAMS 
STANDS THIRD FROM RIGHT, OLIVER CROMWELL SECOND 


Lake Geneva and impressive Mont Blane, towering 
symbol of silent majesty and eternal peace. A mem- 
orial stone in front of the present building carries 
this brief inscription : 


A LA MEMOIRE DE 
WOODROW WILSON 
PRESIDENT DES ETATS UNIS 
FONDATEUR DE LA SOCIETE DES NATIONS 
La VILLE DE GENEVE 


It was for me a solemn moment as I sat in the 
great hall with its four sides of glass, and realized 
that here at its horseshoe table, three times each year, 
the Council of the League of Nations met and dis- 
cussed the outstanding problems of international 
concern. In an adjoining smaller room I was made 
aware of the varied uses to which these conference 
rooms are put. At its oval table sat the Naval 
Conference of 1927 which could reach no agreement ; 
while shortly thereafter another conference, far 
different, yet also of of world importance, assembled 
and drafted a treaty on “Hides, Skins and Bones,” 
which prevented what would have been a most dis- 
astrous tariff war'in Europe. One of the real thrills 
came when I had a glimpse of the world renowned 
scientist and philosopher Einstein, who was here as 
a member of the League’s Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation. Even Einstein regards the work of 
the League as so important that he can leave his 
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theory of relativity temporarily at home and come 
to Geneva to help the League conserve for the world 
all that is best in intellectual achievements. 

At the time of my visit late in July practically 
every conference and committee room was in use, 
with nearly a score of group meetings in session. 
This is not unusual at any time of year. Indeed, it 
is an inevitable result of the League’s manifold 
activities and its international membership. There 
are now 54 member sovereign states in the League, 
which began with only 24 at its organization January 
10, 1920, the remaining 30 having joined during the 
succeeding ten years. To list them all would require 
too much space. A better idea of the League’s con- 
stituency will be obtained by mentioning the non- 
member states. There are only twelve; the United 
States, Russia, Turkey, Mexico, Afghanistan, Egypt, 
Brazil, Ecuador, Yemen, Muscat, Nejd, Hedjaz. It 
is not at all surprising that a substantial body of 
Americans sincerely regret the membership of 
America in this non-participating group and her 
absence from active association in the League’s fel- 
lowship. 

Regardless, however, of the attitude of individual 
Americans toward American membership in the 
League, a brief visit to Geneva satisfies one that the 
League is an accomplished fact, a serviceful, effi- 
ciently functioning organization, and an _ inter- 
national reality of far-reaching influence and value. 
This is especially evident now that the League has 
completed its first decade. Here at Geneva is some- 
thing entirely new in the life of the world, a complete 
method of international cooperation applicable to 
every type and kind of world interest. For the first 
time in history the world has an annual assembly of 
54 states, all of which now send their most able 
statesmen; an executive council which meets three 
times each year; and a permanent international civil 
service of nearly 500 persons who work constantly on 
the business of the nations. The League is being 
reorganized into fourteen great departments—in- 
tellectual, political, legal, economic, financial, dis- 
armament, health, mandates, information and pub- 
licity, traffic in opium and drugs, social and moral, 
communications, and transit. All this means a new 
spirit in international intercourse. As a result, 
friendly yet earnest discussion now takes the place 
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of the pre-war custom of notes and ultimatums. The 
publicity attending the League meetings alone is of 
tremendous significance. With from 300 to 500 
journalists present the entire world is informed over- 
night as to what takes place. Here at Geneva is now 
a cooperative international clearing house that 
reaches out into the distant places of the earth and 
binds the whole world into a new system of inter- 
national relationships. ; 

With ten years of constructive service behind it, a 
brief review of what the league has accomplished will 
be of interest. Its outstanding achievements may be 
grouped under ten headings. 





PROTESTANT CATHEDRAL OF ST. PETER BUILT DURING THE 
REFORMATION. FROM THE PULPIT OF THIS CHURCH DR. HARRY 
EMERSON FOSDICK PREACHED TO THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


First, the League has prevented war. During the 
past ten years about twenty-five international dis- 
putes have come before the Council for consideration. 
Most of them have been settled satisfactorily ; a few 
are still in process of adjustment. Perhaps the most 
striking case was the quarrel between Greece and 
Bulgaria over the killing of a Greek sentry on the 
frontier. Greek troops promptly invaded Bulgaria 
and another war was imminent. A telegram from the 
League ordered cessation of hostilities and the with- 
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drawal of all troops pending consideration by the 
Council. Both countries obeyed. A special commis- 
sion visited the scene, investigated, and both coun- 
tries accepted the League decision. Had such ma- 
chinery and prompt action been available on June 
29, 1914, we may fairly assume that the world war 
would never have occurred and millions of men now 
dead would be walking the streets of Europe and 
America today. 

Second, the League has promoted peace. It is one 
thing to maintain peace by preventing war; it is 
another and more constructive thing to maintain peace 
by promoting the will to peace and by developing a 
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INTERIOR OF THE PROTESTANT CATHEDRAL OF ST. PETER 


peace psychology in place of the war psychology that 
prevailed in Europe before 1914. And this the 
League has done and is doing. Who can measure the 
effects throughout the world from a single annual 
session of the League Assembly, where there are pres- 
ent nine Prime Ministers, twenty-one Foreign 
Ministers, perhaps a thousand diplomats, experts 
and lesser officials, and nearly 500 journalists, all of 
whom come to think in terms of world peace as they 
carry on their various negotiations ? 
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Third, the League has encouraged disarmament. 
While it is true that the disarmament conferences of 
recent years were conducted outside the League, 
nevertheless the vast educative work done by the 
League and its thoroughgoing study of the immense 
problem of disarmament have furnished the back- 
ground and much of the information necessary for 
these epoch-making conferences. 

Fourth, the League has facilitated international 
intercourse. Think of what it means to have repre- 
sentatives of 54 nations come together each year. 
This is indeed international democracy. Each mem- 
ber state, no matter how small or how far removed 
from the beaten paths of world travel, each year has 
the fullest opportunity to discuss or criticize the 
work of the League of the past year, to debate any 
subject of special interest to its own people, or to 
outline policies for the next year. Through this 
annual gathering many new ideas are suggested and 
an international mindedness of incalculable value is 
thus being developed. 

Fifth, the League has fostered interracial rela- 
tionship. This is an achievement of paramount in- 
terest to Christian missions, for race prejudice is 
today one of. the major missionary problems of the 
world. At Geneva all races meet on the basis of 
equal rights and privileges. There is no distinction 
of race, color or creed. Fourteen nations represent- 
‘ing three or four races sit on the Council, while 
eleven different nationals have served the League as 
president. The Negro from Abyssinia, the Hindu 
from India, the Buddhist from Japan, the Inca de- 
scendant from Peru, the Manchu from China, the 
Irench-Canadian, all have the same voting and de- 
bating privilege at Geneva. Here is an interra- 
cialism that in a broad and constructive way should 
be of increasing value to the missionary enterprise 
in achieving one of its objectives. 

Sixth, the League has improved world health. 
Disease is international and knows no geographical 
boundary lines or political frontiers. This service is 
undoubtedly the most far-flung of the League’s 
social activities. More than 140 ports in the Far East 
report health conditions daily by radio to‘the League 
office at Singapore, which in turn broadcasts the in- 
formation to every ship on the seas so as to guard it 
from entering any disease-stricken area. In 1920 
when a great plague started in Russia and began 
to sweep westward, the League promptly sent 
doctors, nurses, and medical supplies into Poland. 
Soon a line of quarantine camps was established on 
every road and railway and the plague was checked. 
Had there been no League, the new country of 
Poland, hardly yet organized, could not have coped 
with the emergency. All Europe might have had a 
visitation similar to the Black Death of the Middle 
Ages. 

Seventh, the League has changed labor conditions 
throughout the world. Through the International 
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Labor Office the League has promoted the eight- 
hour day, measures against unemployment, the pro- 
tection of women and children in industry, regula- 


. tion of dangerous occupations, and many other 


efforts to improve the conditions among working 
people the world around. Even India, under the in- 
fluence of the League, has reduced hours of work 
from nearly 80 per week to a fixed 60, and has raised 
the age of child labor from 9 to 12 years. A concrete 
case comes from Persia where it was reported that 
children of five years were working in rug factories, 
weaving all day in a cramped position in stuffy and 
crowded rooms. Their soft growing bones took 
twisted shapes and hundreds of children became de- 
formed for life from this ill treatment. Persia as a 
member of the League was reminded of her obliga- 
tions. Now the minimum age for a boy is eight and a 
girl ten, still bad but far better than it was. But the 
point here is that only an international organization 
like the League could have remedied such conditions. 

Eighth, the League has brought about economic re- 
covery after the War. More than four hundred mil- 
lion dollars has been raised in international loans to 
help put some of the financially bankrupt nations 
back on their feet. The most notable case was that 
of Austria which, under the League’s financial ad- 
ministration, was changed from a nation slowly 
being strangled to death to a nation again reestab- 
lished and maintaining its own economic. and cor- 
porate life. Back of these fiscal reorganizations that 
in news reports seem so uninteresting, one must 
use the imagination and visualize the millions of 
women and children who otherwise would have been 
plunged into a life of endless suffering and untold 
misery. It is these multitudes and not its critics who 
rise up and eall the League blessed. 

Ninth, the League ts satisfactorily solving the 
problem of mandates and minorities. A new sense of 
stewardship marks the administration of colonies 
and backward peoples by the governments of the 
stronger nations. The fact that each nation having 
been assigned a “mandate” must annually report to 
the League how it has administered its trust, and the 
fact that the people have a right to appeal to the 
League, has a most wholesome effect. It guarantees 
a just, efficient and exploitationless administration 
which before the days of the League would have been 
inconceivable. The problem of political and religious 
minorities is more complicated, as for example the 
Germans living in Poland. Here again the mere fact 
that an international organization makes the welfare 
of these minorities its concern has a most salutary 
effect on the governments in working out the most 
satisfactory adjustment. 

Tenth, the League has made long forward strides 
an the establishment of international justice. 
Through the creation of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice there is now a continuing 
agency that will deal with all judicial disputes aris- 
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ing between the member states, as well as with states 
not members of the League but which nevertheless 
wish to cooperate with the Court, as has been done 
by the United States. There are fifteen judges of the 
highest international reputation representing fifteen 
different countries in this Court. Since its establish- 
ment in 1921 the Court has rendered sixteen im- 
portant decisions and given sixteen advisory 
opinions. The Court is the only department of the 
League which does not have its headquarters at 
Geneva, being established at The Hague in Holland. 

Many other accomplishments of the League de- 
serve mention, but this brief review will suggest the 
main lines along which its achievements have been 
realized. It becomes increasingly evident that the 
League is a permanent and essential factor in inter- 
national life. Were it suddenly to disband the world 
would take an irretrievable step backward. As Elihu 
Root, who rendered such extraordinary service in set- 
ting up the World Court, said a few months ago: “For 
these ten years the League in the political field and 
the Court in the judicial field have been rendering 
the best service in the cause of peace known to the 
history of civilization ; incomparably the best.” 

One thing remains to be said. If the League of 
Nations is to succeed and if real and lasting world 
peace is to be maintained, this international organi- 
zation and its high objectives must have the enthusi- 
astic support of public opinion. Without this no 


democratic institution can long survive. And the. 


League is the world’s greatest adventure in interna- 
tional democracy. Whether or not the United States 
ever joins the League, Americans cannot stand aloof 
from the League and its work. They are inextricably 
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woven into the fabric of the world’s life and their in- 
terests touch the interests of other peoples every- 
where. Certainly there is no single achievement of 
the League which an American cannot commend; no 
single objective which he cannot endorse, no single 
activity which he cannot heartily approve. What 
is needed, however, is that courteous endorsement be 
changed into enthusiastic cooperation. 

And this should be of special concern to the friends 
of the missionary enterprise. Peace, justice, health, 
sanitation, unexploitation, race harmony, honest 
labor under proper conditions, protection of weak 
and submerged peoples, morality—what are all these 
but objectives both of the League of Nations and of 
Christian missions. Long before the League was 
thought of, the Christian missionary went abroad as 
an ambassador of Jesus Christ, preaching the gospel 
of peace among the nations and of brotherhood 
among the races. Throughout the centuries Christi- 
anity has prepared the way, proclaiming that peace 
must begin in the hearts of men that are surrendered 
to the will and purpose of Jesus. The real road to 
world peace will be found only when mankind walks 
in the way of the Prince of Peace. The sublime pur- 
pose of the League must therefore constantly be on 
the heart and conscience of Christendom if it is to be 
fully realized. ; 

So Christianty for two thousand years has been 
laying foundations on which the League of Nations 
is building as a superstructure the political and 
economic brotherhood of mankind. It remains for 
Christian people everywhere to see to it that in this 
world superstructure Jesus Christ remains the 
cornerstone. 


This fair, comprehensive and informing article on the League of 
Nations is the first of a series growing out of the summer tour of the 


Associate Editor in Europe. 


He was in Oberammergau at Passion 


Play, later visited Russia, and will give our readers his resulting im- 


pressions in later issues. 


With Dr. Franklin in China and Japan 


this will be a rich year for travel sketches.—Ed. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SKETCH OF THE PROPOSED NEW GROUP OF BUILDINGS TO BE THE PERMANENT 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
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The Hartford Conference for New Missionaries 
REPORTED BY PAUL E. ALDEN 


Candidate Secretary of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 






ne ed ROM thirty-six states of the Union, 
a =| from two provinces of Canada, from 
| China, India and Japan, 138 newly ap- 
y A preted aainensies came to Merion 
(AMEE) )}/ Conn., for an interdenominational train- 
KOKOY ing conference. From Hartford they 
were to go to Africa, to Turkey, Persia, Mesopotamia 
and other countries of the Near East, to India, 
Burma, Siam, China, Japan, Korea, the Philippine 
Islands, the Hawaiian Islands, to Cuba, Mexico, 
Venezuela and other Latin-American countries. 

This venture in cooperation had its genesis in 
1928 with the conviction of the candidate secretaries 
of four foreign mission boards that a training con- 
ference which could look for leadership to four 
boards would be more effective than the separate 
conferences which had been held previously. In 
June of that year, therefore, there met at Princeton 
Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J., the new 
appointees of the Boards of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., of the Re- 
formed Church in America, of the Methodist Epis- 
eopal Church, and the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society. So satisfactory was this first meet- 
ing that in June, 1929, these four boards were 
joined by the American Board (Congregational) and 














INTERDENOMINATIONAL TRAINING CONFERENCE FOR NEWLY APPOINTED FOREIGN MISSION@IES, conpU 
AND HELD AT THE CAMPUS OF THE KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS, A PART OBTHE HARTR 


. Missionary Preparation.” 


the Protestant Episcopal Board, in another confer- 
ence on the campus of the Kennedy School of 
Missions at Hartford, Conn. 

In 1930 two additional organizations cooperated— 
the Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions of the Re- 
formed Church in America and the Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. These 
eight boards, representing six denominations, in 
twelve months appointed 299 new missionaries. 
Many of these were already on their new fields of 
labor. Others were prevented from attendance by 
other duties, so that 138 young men and women met 
from June 3-10 on the campus of the Kennedy 
School of Missions. Their number was augmented by 
30 furloughed missionaries and by the speakers and 
secretaries from the cooperating boards. 

It was most fitting that the opening address on 
the evening of June 3rd should be given by Dr. 
William Douglas Mackenzie, who, after 26 years of 
signal service in theological education, is just retir- 
ing as president of the Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion, which includes the Kennedy School of Missions. 
His subject was “The Christian Message and 
The days that followed 
were crowded with inspiration and instruction for 
the new missionaries. Among the outstanding topics 
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of discussion were: “The Missionary and Govern- 
ments,” presented by Dr. Arthur J. Brown, seere- 
tary emeritus of the Presbyterian Board and at 
present editor of the Missionary Review of the 
World; “The Missionary’s Relation to the National 
Church and National Leadership,” by Dr. Ralph E. 
Diffendorfer, corresponding secretary of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Board; ‘The Missionary Motive and 
Message’’, by Dr. Alden Clark, until recently a mis- 
sionary in India and now a secretary of the American 
Board; and “The Spiritual Life of the Missionary,” 
by Dr. Fred F. Goodsell, for 30 years a missionary 
in Turkey. 

Not all of the time was taken by formal addresses. 
Twelve hours were devoted to a course in Language 
Method under the leadership of Professor Thomas 
F. Cummings, of The Biblical Seminary. The medi- 
‘cal secretaries of the boards made most effective use 
of the six hours assigned them for Health and 
Medical Counsel. On Sunday afternoon an inter- 
esting hour was spent on the lawn in an informal 
meeting with the furloughed missionaries. All sorts 
of questions were asked by the neophytes and an- 
swered by the experienced workers. Numerous 
sectional meetings were held. On one day the di- 
vision was by types of service, on another by the 
countries to which the missionaries were to go. Fol- 
lowing the address by Professor Oscar M. Buck of 
Drew Theological Seminary on “The Christian 
Approach to Ethnic Religions,” the missionaries scat- 
tered to groups in which was discussed The Christian 
Message to Hinduism, Buddhism, Mohammedanism, 
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Confucianism, Animism, and Latin America. 
The Baptist missionaries were justly proud of the 
contribution made by their own leaders. Home 


Secretary P. H. J. Lerrigo discussed the “Place and 


Function of the Missionary.” Foreign Secretary J. 
C. Robbins made invaluable suggestions for “The 
Intellectual Life of the Missionary.” Foreign Secre- 
tary Minnie V. Sandberg of the Woman’s Society 
presented “The Missionary’s Home and Family 
Life’ from the point of view of the single missionary, 
the home life of the missionary family having been 
presented at the same session by Mrs. E. J. Lee, a 
missionary of the Protestant Episcopal Church, on 
furlough from China. “The Missionary and the 
Diplomatic and Business Community” was the theme 
of the address by Dr. Kenneth S. Latourette, for- 
merly a member of the Foreign Board and now 
Professor of Missions at the Divinity School of Yale 
University. 

The values of the conference were not found alto- 
gether in its formal sessions. There was abundant 
opportunity for personal conferences of new mission- 
aries with furloughed missionaries and secretaries. 
At every vacant period smaller or larger groups 
could be seen in earnest discussion in the shade of 
the trees. The recreational phases were not neg- 
lected. They came to their climax in the stunt 
night when two and a half crowded hours failed to 
exhaust the varied talents of the young people. 

The conference ended at noon on June 10th with a 
closing service under the leadership of that veteran 
missionary statesman, Dr. Robert E. Speer. 


ssIONSBIES, CONDUCTED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE FOREIGN BOARDS OF SEVEN DENOMINATIONS, 
ART OM THE HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION, AT HARTFORD, CONN., JUNE 3-10, 1930 
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Why Should Baptists Be Community-Minded? 


THE DEACON’S VIEW ON THIS SUBJECT, AS TOLD TO JOHN BALLARD 


say that the most serious change now taking 
place in American life is the decline of the 
community spirit. 

“We Americans are strong—at least in talk—for 
the principle of majority rule, but how about major- 
ity responsibility ? 

“Why is it possible for a few professional poli- 
ticians to control the government of a great city? 
Everybody knows the right answer. It’s the ‘let 
George do it’ attitude of the average citizen: Plenty 
of talk about the rights of citizenship, but not much 
attention to its duties. People just go on paying 
taxes and moaning about graft. 

“The churches haven’t escaped this trend towards 
individual irresponsibility, but when it comes to re- 
ligion, the effect is just the reverse of what we find 
in politics. In a church the minority is rewarded 
with the privilege of assuming all the burdens, both 
of finance and of service. 


‘| F you ask me,” observed the Deacon, “I should 


Baptist PRINCIPLES A SAFEGUARD 


“There is nothing new about this, but the condi- 

tion is more serious than ever before, because more 
people are involved and more vital interests are in 
jeopardy. 
. “Tt is so serious that some people are muttering 
about finding a substitute for democracy. The great 
mass of people, they say, are not and never will be 
capable of taking any real part, or even interest, in 
the affairs of government. An elite, they think, a 
chosen few, will have to do the governing, though 
where this elite is to come from, whether from the 
ranks of big brains or big money, we are not in- 
formed. 

“Baptists are Baptists because they rejected that 
line of reasoning in the days when civil and ecclesi- 
astical aristocracies combined to oppress the inde- 
pendent thinker. They don’t see the need of a dic- 
tatorship, an oligarchy or a commune; they want 
neither a Lenin, a Napoleon or a Mussolini. In the 
Baptist principle of individual soul freedom, which 
cannot be separated from individual responsibility, 
they have a remedy and a safeguard against every 
threat to liberty. 

“Because he claims this priceless heritage of free- 
dom, a consistent Baptist should be community- 
minded. He acknowledges no earthly overlord 
whatever, but when he accepts the divine leadership 
of Jesus he accepts likewise the responsibilities of a 
Christian and the very first of these is the command 
to spread the gospel. 

“As population grows, the man who won’t do any- 


thing unless he has his own way is in for an increas- 
ingly tough time. So far as influence goes, he might 
as well be living alone on an island, like Robinson 
Crusoe. For the individual in a group of a million, 
it is cooperation or zero. 


PROBLEM oF ALL CHURCHES 


“A Baptist church is a democratic community. 
Either that, or it ceases to be a church, splits up or 
dissolves altogether, as has happened many a time in 
consequence of too much stiff-necked individualism. 

“The more successful the church, the nearer its 
approach to the community ideal. It is a live church 
because it is alive in all its members. Everybody 
does his part. This kind of a church has solved the 


-problem that confronts all churches, the problem of 


enlisting actual participation of the entire member- 
ship. There is not enough community spirit in a 
town or a church where a minority is allowed or com- 
pelled to carry all responsibility. 

“Our Northern Baptist Community Canvass is 
based on soundly democratic ideas. It is, I think, the 
best corrective yet devised for the tendency that has 
made our church membership lists a false index of 
our actual effective strength. 


‘‘When this plan was launched last year I believed | 


the idea would take root and grow, and the experi- 
ence of the churches that first gave it a practical test 
confirms this opinion. 

“For the purpose of the Canvass one may regard 
the Baptist Community as consisting of any group 
of churches so situated as to make it possible for 
them to help one another in such an undertaking. 
Usually this will mean the churches of a given city 
or district, but in this day of rapid travel, neighbor- 
hood is a flexible word. We have seen all the 
churches in a rural Association adopting the Com- 
munity Canvass and carrying it through success- 
fully, and we have seen the plan applied on a state- 
wide scale, as was done in Ohio and Southern 
California. 


ALL THE ADVANTAGES OF COOPERATION 


“What are the advantages of this plan?” 

“All the advantages that are expressed in the 
word cooperation. All the advantages that produce 
more results for a community chest than for a dozen 
welfare organizations making their appeals separ- 
ately. No right or privilege of the individual Baptist 
church is infringed. Each church is responsible for 
soliciting its own members, names its own canvassers, 
and controls its own money, but in this work it has 
the added impulse of the community spirit and de- 
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rives benefit from the enthusiasm of large meetings. 
Through group conferences the best plans and sug- 
gestions of local church leaders are made available 
to all. 

“The same reasons that make the Canvass more 
effective when it represents the combined resources 
of churches in a neighborhood group will energize 
the whole denomination when a great many groups 
are having the Community Canvass at the same time. 
The months of February and March are recom- 


- mended, because in most cases the late winter season 


fits in best with the denominational and local church 
year. 
“Leadership and preparation are the keys to suc- 
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cess. When these are adequate the Community plan 
offers the best means of obtaining from every mem- 


ber of every church, before the beginning of the year, 


a definite pledge to contribute to the local expense 
and missionary budgets. 

“TI suggest that pastors and church oflicers make 
a careful study of this plan, as outlined in a pam- 
phlet which can be obtained through the state office 
or from any branch of the Baptist Literature 
Bureau. Consider not only its details but its prin- 
ciples, and I think you will agree, especially in the 
light of results already recorded, that the world 
thrust of Northern Baptists will gain in power as 
Baptists become community-minded.” 





COUANCS- 


The Latin-American Baptist Convention 


Facts and Impressions of an Historic Gathering at Rio de Janeiro 


BY J. H. RUSHBROOKE, D.D. 


AWeHE first “Latin-American Baptist Con- 
~ vention” was held in the Brazilian 
: %) capital June 22-29, 1930. After a pre- 
(@ liminary tour in Argentina and Chile I 
had the privilege of attending this 


oe 


4 Convention as General Secretary of the 


The assembly met in the 
First Church of Rio de Janeiro, a noble building 
which may be regarded as the Baptist cathedral of 
the South American continent. The pastor, Dr. F. 
F., Soren, a native of Brazil, was unanimously chosen 


| as president, and vice-presidents were nominated 
| from other lands. Dr. George W. Truett, Dr. T. B. 





Ray, and I had been invited by the Brazilian Bap- 
tists to be their “guests of honor” in Rio, and we 
found that another distinction had been reserved for 


| us, for at the opening session we were also elected 


s “honorary presidents.” A humorous incident 
accompanied the election. Dr. Ray hinted that the 
Convention was in danger of becoming “top-heavy 
on presidents,” and this typically American phrase 
completely baffled the official interpreter, whose 
struggles to find a Portuguese equivalent created 
vast amusement. 


The fact that such a gathering has been held is 
significant of the remarkable advance of our de- 
nomination in Latin-America, and especially in 
South America, during the present century. In 
Brazil alone there are nearly 40,000 church members 
(five-sixths of them in the national conventions) as 
compared with less than 4,000 in 1905. The Latin 
lands from Mexico in the north to Argentina in the 
south, including such West Indian islands as con- 
tain French-speaking and Spanish-speaking Bap- 
tists, were all represented in the program, though in 
Several cases owing to distance and expense the 
smaller unions were unable to send any delegate to 
Rio. Mexico was represented, and the strongest 
groups from outside Brazil were those from Argen- 
tina, Chile and Uruguay. Over 400 delegates were 
officially registered. At the largest meetings well- 
nigh 2,000 persons attended, and more than twice 
that number participated at various stages—apart 
from the numerous local meetings and services ar- 
ranged in connection with the Conference. The pro- 
ceedings were mainly in Portuguese, but also largely 
in Spanish, a language so nearly resembling Portu- 
guese that no translation was necessary. It was gen- 
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erally felt that the Convention had met a real need, 
and a committee was appointed to determine the time 
and place of a similar meeting a few years hence. 

The assembly was marked by high enthusiasm, 
though local eustom—happily, I think—restrains the 
hand-clapping and other noisier demonstrations to 
which we are accustomed at home. A noteworthy 
feature was the series of inspirational addresses with 
which it was arranged that Dr. Truett should close 
the evening sessions. These contributed wonderfully 
to the spiritual value of the conference, and were 
followed on more than one occasion by a large num- 
ber of conversions. I witnessed scenes that stirred 
me to the depths. Dr. T. B. Ray, the very capable 
executive secretary of the Foreign Mission Board at 
Richmond, to whose support the advance of the 
denomination in South America is largely due, also 
rendered conspicuous service. My own contribution 
consisted of a sermon and two addresses, the first an 
exposition of the significance of the Baptist World 
Alliance, and the second an attempt to appraise the 
effects of Baptist testimony during the past three 
centuries. There were other visitors from the 
U. S. A.—notably Miss Mallory, representing the 
women’s missionary work of the Southern Baptists, 
and Mrs. Truett, who spoke to women on “the call of 
God to service.” 

The central interest of the Convention, to myself 
at least, lay in the evidence of the growth and 
strength of native churches and the ability of native 
leaders. The final demonstration of the success of 
mission work, largely inspired and supported from 
North America, is that in a remarkable measure the 
churches have become self-supporting, their auton- 
omous unions are beginning to undertake their own 
missionary work, and independence and initiative 
characterize the pastors. Not for an instant may the 
work of the missionaries be undervalued; men like 
Dr. Soren owe their conversion to the work of those 
who came from abroad. Educational work, publica- 
tion, and pioneer evangelism, remain largely in the 
hands of the foreign missionaries, and to some ex- 
tent the work of churches and their pastors is still 
aided; but the goal of self-support, self-government, 
and self-propagation is steadily kept in view both 
by the mission and the churches. It needs not to be 
said that Dr. Soren’s church, with its 525 members, is 
self-supporting (though funds for its building were 
in the main derived from North America), and I 
heard of one area in which of the 83 churches the 
whole work of 80 is now maintained by the members. 

‘Of individuals among the native preachers it is 
difficult to write upon the basis of a few days’ per- 
sonal association, and the hearing of speeches in 
languages which I could but imperfectly follow. 
Some, however, should be named. Dr. Soren is con- 
spicuous, but he is by no means alone. A peculiarly 
gifted man who was not in Rio, but whom I met in 
distant Mendoza. is Pastor Suarez of San Juan. 
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Argentina; another, likewise absent from Rio, is 
Juilo Ostermann of Santa Fe. An outstanding 
figure in the Argentine, long known to me as a vice- 


- president of the Baptist World Alliance, is Juan C. 


Varetto of La Plata, whose torrential eloquence at 
Rio on “Separation of Church and State” swept the 
assembly. Carlos de la Torre, of Buenos Aires, who 
spoke in Rio on “The Approach to the Cultured 
Classes,” is a fascinating and cultured man with a 
great future. Alongside him, and likewise combin- 
ing scholarship with fervor, is his countryman José 
M. Rodriguez; nor may one overlook Santiago Cun- 
clini of Buenos Aires and his gifted wife, both of 
whom took part. If I name so many Argentines, it 
is because in a three weeks’ tour of their country be- 
fore the Convention I had many opportunities of 
appreciating them in their own churches. But 
Brazil has also native Baptists of commanding qualli- 
ties. To name a lady first, there is Dona Maria 
Ameria Daltro Santos, who discoursed on “The 
Christian Woman’s Place in the World of Today.” 
Among the men are found Ricardo Pitrowsky, an 
authority on Sunday schools; S. A. de Souza; Almir 
S. Gongalves, a pastor of brilliant powers; Dr. M. 
Avelino de Souza, one of the secretaries of the Con- 
vention. A. T. Ojeda from distant Mexico City has 
a charm and ability that make their own impression. 
Latin-American Baptists are rich in personality. 
This Convention has drawn together those who will 
do much to shape the future of Central and South 
America. I am thankful indeed to have met and to 
know such men and women. They have a fine sense, 
too, of their world-fellowship and its value, and a 
message from Dr. MacNeill as president of the World 
Alliance was most cordially received. 

To the missionary staff in South America I will 
refer only briefly. Its members took a considerable 
and most helpful share. It was noteworthy that the 
autonomous “Baptist Convention of the Republies of 
La Plata’ was represented by a missionary presi- 
dent, my valued friend, the Rev. R. F. Elder. One 
missionary at Rio stood out from all the rest—Dr. 
W. B. Bagby, the pioneer in Brazil, who after forty- 
eight years of service is still active. The whole 
assembly rose in his honor. What must have been 
his emotion as he faced the great crowds at this Con- 
vention, in a country where once he wrought alone, 
and in the noble building raised by a pastor who is 
his own son in the faith! Dr. Bagby’s life-story 
should be widely known. His is a great figure in our 
history. I name a third—Dr. S. L. Watson of Rio— 
for the fine service he rendered in organizing the 
Convention—a man as generous, laborious, self- 
effacing and lovable as you will find in any land. 

Just as in industry and politics South America has 
during the twentieth century risen as a new world 
above the horizon, so in the religious sphere the 
Baptists of that continent represent a new element 
of power and hope. 
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The National Council of Northern Baptist Men 


A Busy Summer 


Having accepted the presidency of 
the National Council for another year 
in response to the urgent appeal of the 
men at Cleveland, Mr. W. C. Coleman 
at once entered upon a strenuous cam- 
paign, regardless of the high tempera- 
ture records. On July 21st he issued 
an open letter, which was sent to all 
pastors and otherwise widely circulated. 
This was accompanied by a T. N. T. 
(Tackle New Tasks) folder, one of 
the most taking pieces of literature 
which the Council has put out, de- 
tailing seven major tasks of the church 
and the place and work of the Men’s 
Council in each local church. Be- 
sides this, Mr. Coleman addressed in 
a personal way in this correspondence 
campaign some 5,000 of our ministers. 
In his round of conferences, visits and 
meetings, he attended the Conference 
on Adult Education in Chicago, spon- 
sored by the National Association for 
Religious Education, and at an evening 
session presented the general plan of 
the Baptist laymen’s work, winning the 
unanimous and hearty approval of the 
leaders in the various denominations. 
The questions kept the session more 
than a half hour overtime. 


From the Open Letter 


In his open letter President Coleman 
says: 
To Our Beloved Co-Worker—The 

Pastor: 

At Cleveland, all distinctions were 
swept aside. We are now The Na- 
tional Council of Northern Baptist 
Men—not laymen only—but pastors 
and laymen counseling together to en- 
large the program and increase the 
production of the local church; the 
church for which you are responsible. 

Not to organize “something new,” 
but to inject a worthy program of 
work and new life into the men’s 
groups that now are, is our purpose. 
Two years of research and well di- 
rected experiment have revealed the 
way to do it—a way you will like be- 
cause it gears in perfectly with what 
you are now doing. The plan helps 
you to get some real help from the 
men who hear you preach, but do 
little or nothing about it. We lay- 
men have to be motivated, and the 
best way is to get us to accept re- 
sponsibility for some definite task 
that fires our imagination and chal- 
lenges our best. It may take some 
explosive to blast us loose from habits 


of indolence and hide-bound custom. 

Try T. N. T. (Tackle New Tasks). 

See the folder enclosed. 

Now, here is how it works: 

First: Get clearly in your own 
mind and in the minds of your adult 
church members, the seven major 
tasks of the local church. This 
analysis of our job represents the 
best judgment of several thousand of 
our talented men. Then list under 
each of the seven heads the things 
your church is now doing, and the 
men who are now working at each of 
the tasks. This will reveal at once 
the strength and also the weakness or 
incompleteness of the present pro- 
gram. 

Then after some practical advice 
about where and how to start, the re- 
sponsible persons in each group, the im- 
portance of selecting competent and 
willing task leaders, and the “hook-up” 
with the church through all committees, 
Mr. Coleman closes in this inspiring 
manner: 

Now for the thing most important 
—The Seven Keys. Your seven keys 
are your Task Leaders—Keys to un- 
lock doors leading to fruitful harvest 
fields: But keys must be used or they 
soon are rusty and useless. Yours 
the task to develop these key men 
til each is able, by his own effort, to 
continually open doors of service 
and usefulness. It’s mightily worth 
while, but somebody must be willing 
to pay the price of patient and tact- 
ful leadership. That somebody is 
usually the pastor of the church. The 
Laymen’s Manual, well studied, will 
help in getting started. 

This is my request to you—Give 
your men a chance. Yes, more than a 
chance: Thrust out your men into 
the harvest. Let them but taste the 
joy of achievement and they will 
soon be ready for a heavier charge of 
T. N. T. Coordinate with your pres- 
ent program this “plan of work,” and 
out of your experience tell me how to 
improve it. We will pass your expe- 
rience along to others. Your Na- 
tional Council is your servant—a 
clearing-house of plan and method 
and information. We have a listen- 
ing ear. In counsel there is strength. 
Begin now by helping your men to 
get started on a plan of work, definite 
—-practical—effective. Sincerely, 

W. C. CoLEMAN. 


Some Recent Appointments 


As we have already indicated, the 
National ‘Council kept working right 
along through the hot weather. State 


organizations have been lining up for 
the big push autumn and_ winter. 
Some appointments are: 

W. R. Litzenberg, Security Building, 
Los Angeles, chairman of the Southern 
California Men’s Council, succeeding 
Major Robert Gibbs. John Kain, Hel- 
ena, chairman of the Montana Council. 
Farwell C. Rhoades of West Baden, In- 
diana, chairman of the Baptist Men’s 
Work in that state. Calvin Floyd of 
Sedan, Kansas, chairman for that state. 


Two Indispensable Leaflets 


One is T. N. T., already noted. It is 
brimful of life, suggestion, snap, mo- 
tion. Take these headings as an index: 
Men’s Work Plan; The Men’s Council 
(a challenge to work, not to organize); 
The Imperative; Begin with What You 
Have; Next Step—Study; Next—Plan- 
ning (T. N. T.); Next—Face Results; 
Cooperate. Pretty broad and big plat- 
form and program that! 

The second leaflet is Tasks to Tackle, 
or Activities for Men and Boys. This 
is a supplement to the Trial Manual, 
and gives detailed activities for promot- 
ing and carrying on the Seven Major 
Tasks of the church, starting with a 
Month-by-Month Program. 


Why Should Baptist Men Move? 


Here is the reason given in the fore- 
word by the National Council of North- 
ern Baptist Men: 

There are over 450,000 men and 
boys in membership in our Baptist 
churches. By reason of the 8,300 co- 
operating churches which affiliate in 
the Northern Baptist Convention 
these men and boys are divided into 
8,300 units or companies, varying 
greatly in numbers and development. 

Is it not important, therefore, that 
each church include in its program 
special tasks for men and boys? Such 
provision would utilize their person- 
alities to win other men and boys 
into discipleship with Christ and into 
service for His cause, thus insuring 
training and development in Chris- 
tian character. 

Each church should immediately 
choose and enlist a General Leader 
of Men’s Work (see Trial Manual.) 
Then encourage the men in the mem- 
bership to undertake group tasks. 
This body of workers will constitute 
the Men’s Work Council of the 
church and can be made the channel 
through which men and boys will be 
challenged to and enlisted for action. 
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The Board of Missionary Cooperation 


Joins New York State Staff 


In September Rev. Floyd N. Darling 
began his duties as promotional direc- 
tor for the Baptist Missionary Conven- 
tion of the State of New York, suc- 
ceeding Rev. C. H. Frank, who has 
returned to the pulpit as pastor of the 
First Church of Wollaston, Mass. Mr. 
Darling is known to the Baptists of “up- 
state” New York as the successful pas- 
tor of the Conklin Avenue Church in 
Binghamton and as one of the most 
active and thoroughly informed mem- 
bers of the State Convention. He is 
no stranger either to the duties of his 
new position or to the opportunities 
presented by its field, which is one of 
the largest and most important occu- 
pied by Northern Baptists. Containing 
approximately one-tenth of all the 
churches represented in the Northern 
Baptist Convention, no state offers a 
greater variety of problems which con- 
cern both the growth and decline of 
churches. There is a very large and 
rapidly changing farming community in 
the Empire State, and the question of 
the bustling suburb, where new churches 
spring up almost overnight, has to be 
faced along with the plight of the ru- 
ral church which the cityward drift has 
left without a membership. Mr. Dar- 
ling begins his work as a director at a 
time when the promotional activities of 
this great convention are entering upon 
a new and most promising stage, for Dr. 
Smith, the state secretary, and his staff 
at Syracuse have during the past two 
years made a thorough study of the 
situation and well matured plans are 
ready to be put into effect. 


Association Missionary Committees 


An Association Missionary Commit- 
tee for every Northern Baptist Associa- 
tion is an ideal that will be brought 
nearer to realization as a result of some 
work that was done during the past 
summer. The Board of Missionary Co- 
operation has lately published for free 
distribution in leaflet form, a carefully 
prepared outline of the reasons for ap- 
pointing such a committee, the most 
effective way to organize it, and the 
nature of its possible activities. Deal- 
ing as it does with a comparatively 
small number of churches, such a com- 
mittee can acquire the most intimate 
understanding of the conditions, leader- 
ship, local problems and relative strength 


of each, and thus give the kind of help 
which the church most needs in devel- 
oping its program. It is suggested that 
one outstanding purpose of the Asso- 
ciation Missionary Committee should be 
to bring about the appointment of a 
missionary committee in every church. 
A good many churches have such com- 
mittees, but they are needed in all 
churches, and Association initiative will 
insure more rapid progress in that di- 
rection. 





REV. FLOYD N. DARLING 


B. M. C. Field Notes 


Montana’s new State Secretary is 
Rev. George Elton Harris, who was ap- 
pointed at the August meeting of the 
Montana State Board to take the place 
made vacant by the death of Rev. E. R. 
Curry. Mr. Harris has been pastor of 
the First Church of Helena. 

A Community Canvass in October 
will make Illinois a center of interest to 
denominational leaders this autumn. 
This plan, initiated early in the sum- 
mer, is to be carried out by ten Illinois 
Associations. 

A Stewardship Sermon Contest, be- 
tween January 1 and April 1, 1931, is 
announced by the Committee on Stew- 
ardship and Church Efficiency. This 
will take the place of the contest be- 
tween seminary students, but will not 
affect the Stewardship Essay Contest for 
young people, which will bé held as 
usual. Dr. Agar’s letter of announce- 


ment says: “Worth-while cash prizes 
will be offered in five areas, and then a 
cash prize for the best sermon in all 
areas.” 





Publication Society Appointments 


The American Baptist Publication 
Society is greatly enlarging the scope of 
its work. Rev. A. J. R. Schumaker has 
been called as Director of Leadership 
Training. He was born in Big Rock, 
Ill., in 1882. He attended the grade 
school in Shenandoah, Iowa, where his 
father was pastor of the First Baptist 
Church. Graduating from high school 
in 1899, he taught school for two years, 
subsequently graduating from Marietta 
College in Ohio, winning Phi Beta 
Kappa. He received M.A. from Mari- 
etta College in 1907; in 1908 graduated 
from Hartford Theological Seminary, 
and became assistant pastor at the Asy- 
lum Avenue Baptist Church. Then he 
spent two years abroad, studying at 
Leipzig and Berlin on a Fellowship. Re- 
turning home he became Professor of 
Education at Grove City College, Pa., 
teaching until called to the pastorate of 
the First Baptist Church, Coraopolis, 
Pa., where he was ordained in 1913. 
From 1914-1918 he was assistant editor 
of the American Sunday School Union 
in Philadelphia. He was again called to 
the Coraopolis church, resigning to be- 
come Director of Religious Education 
in the Pittsburgh Association, with 
which the Publication Society cooper- 
ated, serving there nine years. When 
called to this new position he was man- 
ager of the New England Branch of the 
A. B.-P. S. 

Richard Hoiland, Director of Evan- 
gelism with the B. Y. P. U. A. and the 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety, has been called as Director of 
Young People’s Work, to begin Novem- 
ber 1. Mr. Hoiland was born in Ber- 
gen, Norway, in 1898, coming with his 
mother to the United States when he 
was eight years old. Compelled to leave 
high school for lack of means, he spent 
nine years at work, gradually getting in 
line for Christian service. After serv- 
ing some time with the Y. M. C. A. as 
Boys’ Work Secretary, he returned to 
his studies, graduating from Bethel 
Academy, St. Paul, in 1923. After 
three years in Macalister College in St. 
Paul, he enteréd Chicago University, 

(Continued on page 576) 
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Porto Rico’s First Baptist Foreign Missionary a Home Missionary 


Rev. José L. Delgado is the first Bap- 
tist foreign-missionary to go from Porto 
Rico to the less privileged countries of 
Latin America. Converted at the age 
of thirteen and brought up in the church 
of Caguas, a graduate of the University 
of Porto Rico and of the Evangelical 
Seminary of the island, married to a 
graduate nurse who is the daughter of 
a Baptist pastor, Mr. Delgado is well 
equipped to be a missionary of The 
American Baptist Home Mission Society 
in El Salvador, Central America. Be- 
fore leaving his native country Mr. Del- 
gado had been the successful pastor of 
the Baptist church in the university 
town of Rio Piedras.—C. S. Detweiler. 


Mr. DeEtcapo’s First REPORT 


I arrived in this Republic Sunday 
morning, December 30, 1928, in time 
to assist in the organization of the Na- 
tional Baptist Sunday School Conven- 
tion of Salvador. As pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of San Salvador 
my labor has included a study of the 
field and the nature of the material 
composing this church, and organizing 
the work for an advance. Rev. Ismael 
M. Garcia, my predecessor, had begun 
a work of reconstruction, but due to 
his short time here could not leave his 
labor finished. I thought it proper not 
to begin a new movement until the 
church and all its departments were 
duly organized. 

The Baptist Young People’s Union 
took form under my wife’s direction. The 
Sunday Bible school was reorganized, 
with addition of new classes and new 
workers. The Wednesday service we 
changed to a service of Bible studies 
and that of Monday to prayer. 

During the year 35 persons made pub- 
lic profession of faith. Of these 9 were 
added to the church by baptism, 5 died 
faithful to the Lord, 10 moved from 
the capital, keeping faithful where they 
now live, 5 continued firm toward this 
church, and the 6 others left the Lord’s 
path. On March 1, 1929, the church 
had 69 members; it now has 76, a net 
increase of 7. The average attendance 
at Sunday Bible school this year has 
been 86, an increase over that of last 
year of 30. Offerings for all objects 
amounted to $2,215.76 ($1,107.88 gold), 
an increase of $951.65 or 36%. over 
those of last year. 

The attitude of this church toward 
self-support has been stimulating. It 





JOSE L. DELGADO, PORTO RICO’S FIRST 
MISSIONARY TO CENTRAL AMERICA 


pays all the expenses of its local work. 
It maintains services in the village of 
Mejicanos, La Vega, Barrio Nuevo, and 
occasionally in the Indian town of Pan- 
chimalco. The expenses occasioned by 
these missions the church members 
supply. They increased their help 
toward the pastor’s salary from seven 
colons a month to twenty. Owing to 
this effort other churches have been 
stimulated, especially the Baptist church 
of Santa Ana, which is the greatest and 
strongest. A very good spirit has been 
displayed on the part of the brethren. 

Since I arrived I have had charge of 
the administration of The Heraldo, the 
mouthpiece of the churches. Don Is- 
mael has continued faithfully his work 
as editor. I have taken part in all that 
has been committed to me by Brother 
John G. Todd, in what has to do with 
the general administration of the work. 
In this aspect of the work, I have vis- 
ited 10 churches and 4 congregations 
during the year. I have given special 
lectures on pastoral support in the fol- 
lowing places: Eastern Baptist Associa- 
tion, San Salvador, Sonsonate, Izalco, El 
Refugio and Chalchuapa and Santa 
Ana. In all these places great interest 
has been awakened in the subject, so 
that I have been made to speak two 
hours and a half, as in the case of the 
Eastern Association, held in La Union. 
I participated in the direction of two 
district institutes, both in the east, and 
in one general one held in San Salvador. 
I have helped and taken part in two dis- 
trict associations and in one National 
Sunday School Convention. 


The most important thing in which I 
have exercised a major influence has 
been in helping to awaken the little 
church of Apopa. There I helped about 
ten months. After a revival Brother 
David Cardona was appointed pastor. 
I helped to get the land and house for 
the preaching of the gospel in that city. 
The brethren are happy and ready to 
work with their pastor for the extension 
of the Kingdom. 

I should state that it is a pity that 
we have no more and better workers 
prepared to attend to this vast mission- 
ary field. For me, the work of greatest 
promise in this Republic is the east. I 
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lament that we are not attending to that 
field better. I would willingly live in 
that district in order better to be able 
to help. 

The most urgent need in our field is 
a preparatory school for native workers 
and an evangelical hospital to attend to 
the sick of our congregations. The 
churches in the east agreed to start a 
fund to establish a seminary. Person- 
ally, I would give myself fully to 
this work if the Society permitted. I 
have now three young men of my 
church who are willing to enter the 
classes and I propose to make them an 
offer soon. Might that be the begin- 
ning of the longed-for school. In the 
Republic there is a considerable number 
of young men waiting to be offered the 
opportunity to prepare themselves bet- 
ter to serve the Lord. 

(This is a fine illustration of the mis- 
sionary motive’s outreach.) 
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Briefs from Abroad 


SouTH INDIA 

A few days ago a caste man came to 
the bungalow asking for baptism. He 
has been considering confessing Christ 
openly for a long time. He seems so 
clear in his belief, and feels that he 
must obey the call. As yet none of his 
family are willing to come with him. Of 
course he will be persecuted. He un- 
derstands that but is willing to bear it, 
and may we not earnestly pray that his 
courage fail not, and that his family 
may very soon follow him. There are 
no caste Christians in his village. I do 
pray that the caste people may not 
begin to persecute the Christians there 
in that village because one of their 
number confesses Christ—Dorcas Whit- 
aker, Sattenapalle, S. India. 


BELGIAN CONGO 

We had begun to believe that sorcery 
and witchcraft were about at an end in 
our Banza Manteke field, but a case 
came up recently that proved that we 
were mistaken in our thinking. In a 
small village during the month of Au- 
gust eight people died. It was so far 
from the station that they could not 
come there for medical aid, but from 
the natives’ description of the illness 
they must have had spinal meningitis. 
One of the last ones that died was a 
woman, the mother of one of our 
house boys. She was a Christian. 
After her death some of her relatives, 
part of them professing Christians, 
caught a man and beat him to death be- 
cause they believed that he was the 
witch doctor that killed the woman. 
May the light of the sun of righteous- 
ness speedily penetrate the darkness of 
sin and superstition. — Mary Bonar, 
Banza Manteke, Africa. 


East CHINA 


Individual stories from the 1326 
women who were delivered here last 
year would give a rather complete cross 
section of China’s population, for our 
patients come from every walk of life. 
That very heterogeneity of the patients 
brings out the democracy of the land. 
For example, part of the routine 
through which each patient goes is a 
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discharge examination on the day she 
goes home. In no place in America 
would it be possible for a doctor to 
examine ward patients in the same 
room where private room patients were 
examined, unless those ward patients 
waited somewhere else until the wealth- 
ier patients had finished and gone. But 
here, with two tables in use, a ricksha 
coolie’s wife may be on one, and the 
wife of a wealthy merchant be along- 
side on the other. Nor is there any sug- 
gestion of intolerance or snobbishness 
on the part of the wealthier woman.— 
Margaret Williamson Hospital, Shang- 
hai, China. 


JAPAN 


People are looking for something to 
help them understand life and its prob- 
lems. On Saturday night a girl came 
to our door and asked about entering 
the school. She was a nice girl but 
knew absolutely nothing about Chris- 
tianity. Did not even know what the 
Bible was. I had a long talk with her 
and on Sunday night she came to the 
women’s Bible class. She also stayed 
for the evening service, when we gave 
her some literature to take home to 
read. A teacher of one of the primary 
schools came the same way a few weeks 
ago. It was pouring rain and she 
seemed desperate. She said there was 
nothing in life to live for. We had a 
long talk and she has been attending 
our Bible classes and women’s meet- 
ings ever since—Ann M. Kludt. 


A Tribute to Harriet N. Eastman 
BY GRACE A. MAINE 


One of the most beautiful experiences 
of my life was knowing Miss Harriet 
Eastman, who was 91 when she died last 
May. For 35 years she had served in 
Burma without a furlough. Because she 
lived so close to God she was looked 
upon by the Karens as an intercessor in 
prayer and to her they brought all their 
problems asking her to pray for them. 
The Karen woman who was with her 
during the last few years never tires of 
telling how Miss Eastman helped this 
person and that one. During the last 
years she had failed in health, but al- 
though she was not well and already 
quite deaf she was always in her place 
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at the front of the church. Living with 
her day by day has been an experience 
for me; I hope that some day I may at- 
tain a faith like hers and may approxi- 
mate her power in prayer. 


The Amusing Side of Missionary 
Life 

Because of increased work in hospital 
and bungalow we made Joshua a 
bearer with Monglu and took on a new 
cook. Please meet him. A little man 
with gray hair, beard and mustache, 
wearing a funny little black woolly fez, 
he being Mohammedan, and because it 
doesn’t cover his ears in the cold 
weather, a towel or scarf wrapped about 
them turban style, a long tailed shirt and 
“doty” over which is a vest, topped with 
one or two coats. We gave him a white 
coat to wear in the kitchen but he simply 
made it one of his “layers,” putting it 
on under his old one. However, he is a 
very good cook. Our hard-working little 
paniwalla or water carrier surprised us 
by coming to work in a new suit of 
clothes. It proved to be some blue and 
white pajamas sent out in a White 
Cross box. With legs rolled up they 
made a most jaunty costume. We wish 
we might do with fewer servants, but, 
because of caste, these and the sweeper 
woman are indispensable. 

How do we get our groceries? Tinned 
goods, as the English say, tea, soap, 
etc., we buy at a Mohammedan store, 
the proprietors being very accommodat- 
ing. Our bread comes through them, 
baked in a bakery here and delivered in 
a big basket carried on a man’s head. 
Altho it is not appetizingly wrapped in 
waxed paper it is still quite good. All 
butter is tinned, coming from Bombay. 
It keeps its consistency quite well and 
seems pure. As a visit to the bazaars 
does not improve our appetites, we let 
the cook purchase vegetables and fruits 
and he usually finds good ones. Most 
of the meat is goat or beef and not so 
enjoyable, but the fish is delicious, re- 
minding us of fresh halibut. Chicken 
and eggs are quite plentiful—Méllie 
Marvin, Gauhati, Assam. 


The Value of an Automobile 


An automobile saves a missionary so 
much time in traveling that she is able 
to more than triple her work in touring 
the villages. Dr. Lena Benjamin tells 
of a medical trip. 

“What a welcome they gave us! As 
soon as we arrived on Saturday eve- 
ning some of them saw us and came in 
to talk and ask why we had come. Then 
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they went home and sent us milk and 
eggs and firewood. After the meeting 
we went to see several of them in their 
homes, examined a number of patients 
and gave medicine. The next day we 
went to the house of one of the big 
reddies whose daughter had been in our 
hospital the year before. She received 
us with open arms and in a few minutes 
the house was crowded. We went out 
to the veranda to have more room; the 
courtyard was filled with men and chil- 
dren while the room behind us was filled 
with women. They listened quietly and 
attentively. When we got back to our 
resting place we found patients waiting 
to see us. In the evening we had an- 
other large meeting of out-caste men and 
women who had just come in from 
the day’s work. In the morning we 
were up early and saw some more pa- 
tients before we started for home at 
seven o'clock.” 


Another Kindergarten 


When the Cecilia Kindergarten was 
first opened the people of Suifu, West 
China, were amazed. Imagine sending 
such babies to school, and girls, too! 
They never would get husbands when 
they started life so badly. The little 
girls, older now, have shown their par- 
ents and neighbors that an education 
won’t hurt them, and that in addition to 
making them better wives, it enables 
them to take responsibilities in church 
and school. Modern methods of educa- 
tion are used in the school and wherever 
possible the children learn by doing. In 
the picture a nature study class is learn- 
ing all about baby ducks. The kinder- 
garten means for the missionaries more 
opportunities to reach the people. 


Some Interesting Creatures 
BY CLARA B, TINGLEY 


In Burma there are two seasons—wet 
and dry—each lasting six months. At 
the beginning and end of the rainy sea- 
son, as soon as there is a light in the 
house, a multitude of insects are at- 
tracted to it, making life miserable for 
the people who wish to read or write. 
A large basin of water near the lamp 
helps to reduce the number, and they 
have their enemies—toads and lizards— 
which are real friends to us. Night after 
night a toad sat on the floor close by 
my chair, and by the sounds he made 
must have enjoyed a very hearty sup- 
per. Sometimes I heard his snap, snap, 
snap, even after the light was out and 
I was in bed. At the same time on the 
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THE SUIFU KINDERGARTEN IN WEST CHINA STUDIES NATURAL SCIENCE 


table near the lamp a tiny lizard ate 
and ate until it seemed it would burst. 
Suddenly one night a large lizard, called 
a tauk-te, darted half-way across the 
floor in pursuit of its prey. This large 
lizard has a call that sounds almost like 
the word doctor. They introduce their 
call with a sort of a whirring noise which 
they make two or three times and then 
after calling end with a sort of grunt. 

If one were asked what animal be- 
longs especially to Burma, I think the 
answer would be the goat. Mr. Goat 
does not enter our houses through the 
drain pipes as does Mr. Toad, but he 
comes in the proper way, through the 
door and up the stairs. It is said they 
eat everything except tin cans, but I 
have proof that they are especially fond 
of maidenhair ferns, for twice they have 
eaten mine on my upstairs veranda. 

A week ago our church service was 
almost interrupted by the goat family 
which tried to take seats in the gallery, 
but were so restless and noisy they had 
to be driven out. Some of the hens in 
this country present a strange appear- 
ance, as their feathers grow toward the 
head, giving a ruffled look. 


A Parable 
BY MELISSA E. MORROW 


Once a frontiersman sat in his sod 
house sorting and cleaning seed wheat 
for his first sowing. It seemed wonder- 
ful to handle those plump, precious 
kernels, so full of potential life. These 
few sacks of grain would supply wheat 
for him and his family for a whole 
year. Thus he dreamed and sowed in 
gladness as soon as the frost was out 
of the ground. 


Before he finished, a cold wind began 
to blow over the prairie, rain soon turned 
to snow and in a few hours a blizzard 
was raging. The settler felt sick at 
heart as he looked at those fields where 
those wonderful, potential kernels were 
frozen hard, and covered with snow. 
He had been a fisherman and he be- 
moaned his ignorance that had made 
him waste all his precious seed by sow- 
ing too soon. 

Then one day he looked, and lo! all 
over the wheat field tiny green shoots 
were quivering in the warm sunshine. 

My Bible women and I have been 
thrilled as we handled the wonderful 
word which Jesus said was the seed. 
It has brought joy and hope to our own 
hearts as we have fed on the precious 
life-giving bread by which the spiritual 
life is nourished. It has been food to 
us and seed to the sowers. We’ve scat- 
tered it abroad, not too quickly in one 
place so that another must go without, 
but as far as we could reach over the 
large field we’ve sown the precious seed, 
being careful not to pass a village where 
we might reach a few hearts. But the 
enemy has been abroad and his cold 
breath and false teaching seems at times 
to chill and cover up and kill all the 
precious seed, so that death instead of 
life seems to reign over the field. 

Yet as we look carefully we see tiny 
shoots here and there which prove that 
some of the seed is living and growing. 
We remember the promise, “My Word 
shall not return unto me void, but shall 
accomplish that to which I sent it.” 
And so we are here to report progress 
in South India, but the harvest time is 
still ahead. 
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HAPPY CHILDREN IN THE KODIAK ORPHANAGE IN ALASKA 


In Far Alaska 


Our big family now numbers 75. 
Imagine us around seven long tables 
three times daily, or in the assembly for 
morning and evening worship. Our 
“daily dozen” is about the same through- 
out the year. Cooking and dish washing, 
sweeping and dusting, washing and iron- 
ing, sewing and mending, milking and 
feeding, and all the other duties that go 
with farm life. The older boys and 
girls are most valuable assistants in all 
this work. Even the little ones help in 
the homekeeping. In our morning and 
evening devotions we use the Book of 
Remembrance, and other denominational 
literature. The bedtime stories make for 
praise and character building. No meal 
is served without returning thanks to 
the Giver of all good and perfect gifts. 


You Christian? You Teach 
Me Bible? 


I want to tell you about a delightful 
experience I have been having all winter 
with my two little Chinese students. I 
had an opportunity to befriend one of 
these girls this winter when I found her 
trying to find her way to her college in 
the downtown part of the city. Since 
then she and her sister and I have be- 
come the best of friends. The first time 


I visited her in her home we were talk- 
ing on various topics, as I felt about for 
some opportunity of keeping in touch 
with them regularly. Suddenly she in- 
quired, “You Christian?” Replying in 
the affirmative, I put the question to 
her, wondering if she were a product of 
any of our Mission schools. She very 
haughtily replied, “I do not like Catho- 
lic.” Net knowing what was back of her 
attitude, I merely answered that I was 
not a Catholic but a Protestant. While 
not really understanding what the term 
meant, she was satisfied I was not a 
Catholic and I received a cordial invita- 
tion to come again and a request to read 
English with her once a week. You can 
imagine my surprise when she brought 
for reading a book of stories about a 
missionary doctor in China! Some one 
had given it to her for Christmas and as 
it was about China she was anxious to 
read it, and many an interesting conver- 
sation we had on it. All this time the 
sister had kept in the background and I 
wasn’t sure she approved of my coming. 
But she had been listening intently as 
she painted (she was an artist) and 
something I said one day made her come 
over to the table, exclaiming, “You 
Christian, you teach me Bible?” So 
now we have Bible study as well as 
English. They have no religion, they 
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tell me, and first became interested in 
the Bible through some contact with a 
Christian teacher in China. I am so 
anxious they shall come to know. my 
Saviour. Will you remember us in your 
prayers?—Marion H. Hatch, New York. 


Joy in the Past and High Hopes 
for the Future 


The following message comes from 
Mrs. Amalia Pauliniy, pioneer mission- 
ary among the Slavic people of western 
Pennsylvania: 

“T am indeed happy at the close of 
my 26th year of service, that I am in 
good health and able to go about my 
work each day. Much of my time is 
spent in house-to-house visitation, as- 
sisting my people in times of sickness, 
sorrow and poverty as well as minister- 
ing to their spiritual needs. The work 
is growing and God is blessing us with 
souls for His Kingdom. Our church is 
conducting a missien in Cannonsburg 
among the Hungarian people where we 
have had 13 baptisms and others are 
ready to come into the fold. We are 
praying that some day we may have a 
church there. 

“My children’s work goes on, giving 
me much joy and preparing young lives 
for great service for the Master in the 
years to come. Daily I meet heads of 
Christian homes and very often minis- 
ters and workers who are the fruit of 
the work God has so richly blessed here 
in this district.” 


The Message of Healing 


We have a baby clinic every Thurs- 
day when the county public health doc- 
tor and public health nurse and myself are 
usually busy all afternoon weighing and 
measuring babies, giving special atten- 
tion to the underweight children. From 
January 1 to April 30 we had 221 babies 
in the clinic, and 113 pre-school children 
and 117 school children came for dress- 
ings and treatments. Some are under- 
weight and come every week to be 
weighed, and so we carry on, trying to 
help physically as well as spiritually — 
Rosalie Olson, Weirton Christian Center, 
Weirton, W. Va. 


Vacation School Days 


On May 19 the vacation Bible schools 
opened for the season. It is always a 
pleasure to work in them and I believe I 
look forward to the experience with as 
much enthusiasm as the children. My 
first school was held in a community 
which I had not visited for about four 
years. I was interested when several of 
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TWO CHINESE CHILDREN IN CAMPBELL, 
OHIO, MEMBERS OF THE ONLY CHINESE 
FAMILY IN THE TOWN 


the girls told me they still had articles 
made in the school of four years ago. I 
was glad to meet with friends whom I 
had not seen in that time. - Most of all I 
was glad for the nineteen Junior girls 
and boys who accepted Christ at the 
close of the school. 

My next program was in a community 
where I had never been before. It was 
the first vacation school that had ever 
been conducted in that place. Again at 
the close sixteen accepted Christ. In 
the third school we had a much smaller 
group composed of the younger chil- 
dren, but I pray that seed may be sown 
which will bear fruit—Mary C. Ayres, 
General Missionary, Idaho. 


In the Kindergarten 


The children in the kindergarten are 
very alert and notice the flowers and 
new things about them. .They make 
gardens and beaches in the sand box. 
They build many interesting things with 
their blocks. One day a group of boys 
was playing with the blocks and the 
toy cars. After watching them a while, 
I noticed they had made a gasoline sta- 
tion, making the gas tanks and other 
equipment as well as the station itself. 
The boys would bring their cars to be 
overhauled, greased and filled with gas, 
oil and water. One needed little imagi- 
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nation to know what it was all about 
when watching them. Their little minds 
and imaginations work very rapidly. 

The children are eager and bright and 
respond very readily. They love to 
sing hymns. We use pictures a great 
deal with our songs. I had been using 
a picture of Christ at twelve years of 
age—Paula Beresh, Japanese Baptist 
Church, Los Angeles. 


A Healthy Atmosphere 


March was our record month, with 
largest attendance since April, 1920. We 
had the largest circulation in the library 
that we have ever had, a total of 1,290 
books, and more boys and girls came 
to the game room than in any previous 
month. When we know the home sur- 
roundings of some of these children, we 
are glad for every minute they spend 
in the atmosphere of the game room. A 
larger number of people participated in 
the vesper service than ever before.— 
Otillie A. Pechous, Bethel Neighborhood 
Center, Kansas City, Kans. ; 


Can Jesus Talk Chinese? 


In the Chinese language school my 
classes are very much interested. They 
always ask me about the Gospel. One 
time a boy asked me whether Jesus could 
talk Chinese or not. I answered, “Jesus 
can talk every language.”—Mary Dunn, 
Chinese Baptist Mission School, San 
Francisco. 


A New Treasurer 
On August 11, Miss Dorothy A. 
Stevens assumed her duties as treasurer 
of the Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, 
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who held this position since 1920, was 
married on June 28 to Hon. Grant M. 
Hudson, Member of Congress from the 
Sixth District of Michigan. 

Miss Stevens is a native of New York 
City, and a graduate of New York 
University, where she majored in re- 
ligious education. Since the age of 
fifteen she has given volunteer service in 
several Baptist city missions centers. 
Extensive travel throughout the United 
States, in addition to trips around the 
world and to Alaska, has given her a com- 
prehensive view of much of the terri- 
tory covered by the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society. Miss 
Stevens is also well qualified in business 
training and experience. During the 
War she served for many months in one 
of the city banks. She is a member of 
the Central Baptist Church of New 
York City, of which Dr. John F. Fraser 
is pastor. 


Miss Anna Barkley 
PIONEER MISSIONARY TO CUBA 


On July 11, in the beautiful little 
cemetery adjoining her old home in 
Walker Valley, N. Y., Miss Anna 
Barkley was laid to rest. Her busy, 
consecrated life had touched many races 
and countries. She was a graduate of 
the State Normal School of Oswego, 
N. Y., the nurses’ training department 
of the Woman’s Medical College at 
Philadelphia, and the Baptist Missionary 
Training School, class of 1886. Miss 
Barkley had served as a missionary in 
Burma, and in 1887 was appointed by 
the Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society to work among the 
colored people of Memphis, Tenn. In 
1900 she went to Santiago as the So- 
ciety’s first missionary to Cuba where 
she gave fifteen years of efficient ser- 
vice. Having been transferred to Oxnard, 
California, in 1915, Miss Barkley 
worked among the Mexicans until she 
was retired in 1918. The last years of 
her life were spent at the family home 
in Walker Valley where she died July 
8, 1930. 


Achieving the Impossible 


Courtland, California. is one of the 
places where I was told it would be im- 
possible to get even a foothold, as the 
Orientals would have nothing to do with 
Christianity. That was three years ago; 
now we have a Japanese and a Chinese 
Sunday school there, we have had sev- 
eral conversions and ten baptisms and 
the interest is growing—Jane Skiff, 
Christian Center, Locke, Calif. 
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The Earthquake in Burma 
BY JOHN E, CUMMINGS, D.D. 


The most severe earthquake ever re- 
corded in Burma took place at 8:30 
p. m. Monday, May 5, central at Pegu, 
but disastrous also at Rangoon and many 
other places in the delta of the Irrawad- 
dy. It was felt as far away as Moul- 
mein, Bassien, Henzada and Prome, but 
no damage was done in those four 
places. The earthquake at Pegu lasted 
more than a minute of intense violence, 
and was immediately followed by fire 
which burned the central portion of the 
town and which could not be controlled 
because the water mains had burst and 
the water supply was cut off. The 
largest pagoda in town, Shwe-san daw, 
toppled down; most brick buildings col- 
lapsed; wooden buildings were burned, 
entrapping their inhabitants. It is es- 
timated that 800 lives were lost at Pegu, 
50 at Rangoon, and that many more 
people were injured. None of our mis- 
sionaries was injured, but some damage 
was done to mission buildings, both at 
Pegu and at Rangoon. Mrs. Parish, at 
Pegu, had to run for her life to get out 
of the tottering mission house which 
was tilted fifteen degrees from plumb, 
upsetting almirans and everything mov- 
able, smashing dishes and everything 
breakable. Mr. Parish was on his way 
to Pegu from the reference committee 
meeting held at Maymyo, but could get 
only as far as Pyuntaza by rail, forty- 
one miles distant, and had to complete 
the journey by bus, only to find Pegu 
in ruins and his wife camping in the 
open air, not daring to stay in the mis- 
sion house, fearing subsequent shocks. 
Railway communication with Upper 
Burma was cut off four days because of 
a damaged line and bridges made unsafe 
by the earthquake. 

The governor came down from May- 
myo to inspect the disaster at Pegu and 
presided at a public meeting held at 
Jubilee Hall, Rangoon, to start a relief 
fund to which people of every race and 
religion are heartily subscribing. In face 
of the overwhelming disaster at Pegu 
and Rangoon all other matters seem of 
slight concern, and depths of human 
feeling are stirred as I have not seen 
them stirred before. Out of this dis- 


aster come deep longings for the things 
that cannot be shaken, and a renewed 
sense of the dependence of human be- 
ings upon forces beyond their control. 


The Ongole Mission High School 
Jubilee 


BY MRS. L. E. ROWLAND 


Although the Ongole Mission High 
School was first opened in May 1880, 
February 7-9 was chosen as a convenient 
time to celebrate its fiftieth anniversary. 
Attempts were made to get in touch 
with as many old students as possible, 
and the attendance at all the functions 
was very encouraging. 

The program for these few days was 
arranged with the idea of showing the 
different activities of the school. It 
began with a Christian Endeavor Rally, 
having Mr. D. Arogiam of the Rama- 
patnam Seminary as speaker. This oc- 
casion was followed by different contests 
in sports in the morning, and a prize- 
giving in the afternoon of the second 
day, at which Mrs. L. E. Martin dis- 
tributed over fifty prizes for different 
phases of the school work, including in- 
dustrials. There was an exhibition of 
debating along with other items on the 
evening program devoted to the Literary 
Society. 
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The third day of the celebration was 
given over to the Old Boys’ Association, 
which has quite a large membership, con- 
sidering that it has been organized 
hardly a year. A business meeting was 
held, after which a Boy Scout display, 
a tea-party and a photograph of the old 
students present took the time of the 
afternoon. 

The large hall of the high school was 
crowded for the evening meeting, at 
which Mr. L. E. Martin, who served as 
principal for over thirty years, presided. 
Mrs. Martin read a very interesting 
history of the high school as well as of 
the second-grade college, which existed 
for thirteen years. The interest and 
friendliness shown by all those present 
were very delightful and inspiring. It 
seemed fitting to close these important 
events with a religious service in the 
Jewett Memorial Church on Sunday. 
Dr. T. J. Cross of Atlantic City was the 
preacher of the evening. 

The Ongole Mission High School has 
taken an important place in the training 
of workers, and more and more its old 
students are finding important positions 
in all branches of mission work, as well 
as work not of a definite religious na- 
ture. These others are forming the 
strong laymen of our churches and are 
well worthy of being given an active 
part. In looking over the list of 
graduates, one finds them in all of our 
mission stations as well as in those of 
other missions, on the staffs of the high 
schools, seminary and training schools, 
as pastors of churches, in the post-office, 
police and railway departments, and in 
the villages where they are making en- 
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viable places for themselves. It would 
be impossible to name all these, for the 
list is too long. 

The old students and those in the in- 
stitution at present, expressed their ap- 
preciation and gratitude for the splendid 
work of those who have laid foundations 
and built on them so well during these 
fifty years, and for the great benefits 
which they have received because of the 
establishment of the A. B. M. High 
School, Ongole. 


(In sending this account of the Ongole 
High School jubilee, Mrs. L. E. Rowland 
adds an interesting personal touch by 
reminding us that Mrs. L. E.- Martin, 
mentioned as being in the school work 
over thirty years, was the daughter of 
Dr. Clough, the Lone Star missionary to 
the Telugus, who founded the school 
and by his personal efforts secured for it 
an endowment of about $50,000. The 
present enrolment is 400, two-thirds of 
whom are Christians—a wonderful op- 
portunity for character-building and 
also for evangelism. What it has done 
in this line is shown by Mrs. Rowland 
in her sketch. It is an added fact of 
interest and significance that Mrs. Row- 
land is Dr. Clough’s granddaughter, and 
has been in the school work with her 
husband for over ten years. So the 
broad visioned work of that noble mis- 
sionary apostle is being carried forward 
in part by his family.—£d.) 


After Forty Years 
A Layman’s Noble Work in Burma 


Forty years ago, when mission work 
was started at Pyinmana, Burma, a 
young man who had opened a school of 
his own became the first convert and 
turned over his school to the mission. 
Later the young man went into timber 
business but continued to be an active 
helper in the mission work as a layman. 
This young man’s name is U Ba Tsoe. 
He is now a deacon in the Pyinmana 
church. That little school taken over 
by the mission has grown to be a high 
school of four hundred pupils. When 
the missionary in charge went on fur- 
lough during the past year and a half, 
the school committee, consisting of the 
local Christians, chose U Ba Tsoe to act 
as superintendent during the mission- 
ary’s absence. This is one of the re- 
sults of mission work. A man who was 
converted from Buddhism forty years 
ago today is taking the place of a mis- 
sionary. The responsibility placed on 
the Christians to carry their own schools 
has made them grow and has made them 
appreciate more than ever the coopera- 
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tion of missionaries in the work which 
they see is ultimately their own. —Rev. 
Brayton C. Case, Pyinmana, Burma. 


A High Record in Extracting Teeth 


If a prize were given to the one who 
has extracted the most teeth in Burma 
in the last five months, it appears that 
it would go to Rev. E. Carroll Condict 
of the American Baptist Chin Mission, 
Thayetmyo. He has extracted 638 
teeth during that time. In March Mr. 
Condict toured in the Magwe, ‘Yame- 
thin, Pegu and Henzada districts and in 
three weeks extracted 274 teeth. Fifty 





Chung Mei Under June Skies 
BY CHARLES R. SHEPHERD 
(Written in the first week of June, 1930) 


In a few days the large white building 
at the foot of Ashby Avenue, Berkeley, 
California, will be deserted. The clatter 
and racket caused by sixty Chinese boys 
will be gone. The Chung Mei boys will 
have departed, for it is June and camp- 
ing time is here again. For the past 
four years we have not conducted a 
work camp as we did in the old berry- 
picking days, but this year we are going 
back to work. Work far more strenuous 
than that of picking berries, and we 
hope more remunerative—both for the 
Home and for the boys themselves. 

On the H. O. Stirmus ranch, four 
miles out of Calistoga, we have estab- 
lished our new camp. On a steep hill 
once covered with dense brush we have 
carved long deep ledges, each one large 
enough to accommodate eight army cots. 
We have erected tents for the tiny fel- 
lows and for hospital use; we have built 
outdoor dining-room and kitchen with 
large brick range. We spent most of 
Easter week and a number of Saturdays 
doing this. It has been hard work, but 
we feel it worth while. And now we 
are going up there to live for two 
months, and to spend a large part of our 
time cutting down and sawing up trees 
which we expect to ship back to Berke- 
ley to sell for firewood to help raise our 
pledge for the building fund. The wood 
that we shall bring back to Berkeley will 
be fir and oak—the finest kind of fire- 
wood. Our prices will be low and we 
shall depend on friends to patronize us. 
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of those were in one day and 154 in 
five consecutive days, in the northern 
part of the Henazada District in the 
Chin villages. Mr. Condict had toured 
in this section two years ago and the 
people had been looking forward to his 
return, for relief from their aching teeth. 
Mr. Condict is skillful in making 
these extractions quickly and with very 
little pain. His forceps were secured 
from his father, who recently retired at 
the age of 70, after practicing dentistry 
for over 45 years in America. We know 
that Mr. Condict is getting a good hold 
on the people in more ways than one!— 
From the Rangoon Gazette. 


THE HOME LAND §& 
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It will not be all work, however. Our 
boys will have the freedom of 1300 acres 
of the most wonderful country in this 
state. There will be time for hiking and 
picnics, and every day we expect to visit 
the swimming pool which we have made 
by damming the creek. We hope our 
friends will come and visit us. 

On the night of May 9 we were able 
to burn the mortgage on El Cerrito 
property where we hope to erect a new 
home for Chinese boys. Every boy and 
member of the staff took part in the 
mortgage-burning exercise conducted at 
the annual meeting of the Bay Cities 
Baptist Union at the 23rd Avenue Bap- 
tist Church. The boys were dressed to 
represent the various activities which 
earned the $10,500. They represented 
the Minstrel Show, “Nancy Lee,” “Love 
Divine,” Cadets, the Chung Mei Chron- 
icle and the Woodyard. Each group 
told what part they had had in raising 
the money, and then the whole group 
sang a musical “Chop Suey” composed 
of music from our production, closing 
with our newest song, “Carry On.” 
It was an occasion which thrilled every 
heart and gave us new enthusiasm to 
“carry on.” To know that we have 
loyal friends gives us courage, fortitude 
and confidence as we face the greater 
tasks that the future has in store for us. 

This month we bid farewell to How- 
ard Deah, Lincoln Chan, Theodore 
Chan, John Wong and Robert Fong. 
They are going back to their homes. 
We wish them God’s richest blessing. 
We expect them to make good and feel 
sure that they will. 

We have one new boy, Fred Low. 
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Another, Otis Low, will arrive tomor- 


row, and Vernon Leong comes today. | 


Another boy is expected soon from Chi- 
cago, and we are looking for Frank 
Wong to come up from Los Angeles at 
any time. That means that all of the 
five beds vacated tonight will be occu- 
pied right away, and there are several 
other boys applying for entrance to the 
Home. 

We are all proud of our comrade, 
Eddie Tong, who graduates from High 
School this week. And more than that, 
we are especially proud that he has been 
appointed first lieutenant in the Chung 
Mei Cadets! Other promotions are: 
Corporal Adam Wu to sergeant, and 
Privates Willie Gee, Frank Kwok, Oliver 
Chin, Harry Chan to be corporals. 


Again we are proud: John Wong, Lin-. 


coln Chan, Wilfred Jue and Robert 
Fond are among those to be graduated 
from Edison Jr. High, Berkeley. 


Tributes to Dr. A. H. Hobart 


At a recent meeting of the Board of 


Managers of the Home Mission Society, 
Dr. Rivington D. Lord, chairman, re- 
ferred to his relationship with the late 
Dr. Hobart beginning when the Free 
Baptists united with the Baptist body. 
Dr. Hobart represented the Baptist de- 
nomination as the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Union. He went on to say 
that it was at Dr. Hobart’s suggestion 
that he (Dr. Lord) became a member 
of the Board of Managers of The Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Society, 
away back in 1911. In conclusion Dr. 
Lord said: “I appreciated so highly his 
very beautiful spirit and the fine way 
in which he served as chairman of the 
Committee of Union, and I learned to 
know, when I came into the Board, 
how highly his counsel was valued here.” 

Another tribute was paid to the mem- 
ory of Dr. Hobart by Mr. Richard 
Edie, a member of the Board from 
Yonkers, N. Y. “I have been associated 
with Dr. Hobart for about forty-two 
years. He came to our church when I 
was a comparatively young man and he 
has been a very large part of my life. I 
have tried to be one of his right hands. 
We have had a very lovely relationship 
and I feel that in the going of Dr. Ho- 
bart I have lost a very dear friend. 
I personally appreciate anything that 
might be said here because I know of 
the excellent service he gave to the So- 
ciety. I know that the work of home 
missions, particularly among Negroes, 
was very dear to his heart.” 
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Government Erects Headstone in Honor of 
Odlepah, Kiowa Baptist 


The United States Government has 
honored the memory of Odlepah by 
placing a headstone at his grave in the 
Saddle Mountain Cemetery. This is the 
first of the graves of the departed mem- 
bers of Troop L, 7th U. S. Cavalry, to 
be so marked. 

_Odlepah, one of the first Christians 
among the Kiowa Indians of Oklahoma, 
was faithful in his profession as a dis- 
ciple of Christ until his death in 1925. 
For twenty-seven years he was a good 
scout on the Jesus Road. He was also 
esteemed by his officers as a good sol- 
dier. The Government has recognized 
his military record. Early in the spring 
of 1930 representatives of the War De- 
partment met with members of the 
Saddle Mountain Indian Baptist Church 
and other friends, both red and white, 
at the Saddle Mountain Cemetery, to 
engage in the ceremonies incident to the 
unveiling of the headstone. 

Sergeant Morris Swett, U. S. Army, 
who represented the United States Gov- 
ernment, said during his address that his 
interest in the Indians of Southwestern 
Oklahoma was inspired by that of Gen. 
Hugh L. Scott, former chief of staff, 
U. S. A., who had charge of Troop L 
years ago. Auchiah, brother of Odlepah, 
in the acceptance speech, voiced the 
appreciation of the family of Odlepah 
for the recognition of the Government. 
Mrs. Odlepah thanked Sergeant Swett 
and the soldiers for their part in the 
ceremonies. 

Rev. P. L. Jackson, pastor of the 
Saddle Mountain church, spoke of the 
Christian life of Odlepah. “The first 
time I heard of Odlepah was before I 
came here,” said Mr. Jackson. “Miss 


Swenson of the Mono Indian Mission at 
Auberry, California, told me of the 
death of his daughter and an incident 
that happened afterwards. Odlepah 
came to the mission house and said to 
Miss Swenson, ‘If I were walking in the 
old heathen road I would be in the hills 
cutting great gashes in my body. But 
now that I walk in the Jesus Road I am 
here instead.’ This incident shows us 
that Odlepah was one of the early Chris- 
tians in this community. He was bap- 
tized by Rev. H. H. Clouse and joined 
the Rainy Mountain Church, and was 
one of the five persons who planned the 
church at Saddle Mountain. He was 
one who helped in hauling lumber from 
the first road to the last. He was active 
in church work. When work was to be 
done he was there ready to do his part. 
Odlepah was noted for his encouraging 
talks. Stephen Kotay says, ‘I liked the 
way he encouraged others to live a good 
Christian life. He was not afraid to 
speak out and advise members to turn 
away from crooked ways.’ 

“He gave good advice to the church 
as a whole. His plans were wise and 
when carried out were good. He always 
wanted to do what was best for the 
church. In the dining hall after the 
noon meal he would advise the members 
how to live. The younger members 
would always listen to him, for he was 
wise and older in Christian experience. 
They would listen to him and follow his 
advice. Stephen Kotay says, ‘I heard 
him say many times that he was going 
to keep on in the Jesus way even if he 
should stumble. He did keep on in the 
good road.’ Odlepah was a Christian 


for 27 years, from 1898 to 1925.” 
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Early Morning Prayer 


Thy Kingdom come. Matt. 6:10. 

The Master taught His disciples this 
petition, and through all the ages since 
its words have been on the lips of His 
followers, both in the sanctuary and the 
closet. 

Christians do well to say these words 
in their prayer hours, for they repeat the 
reigning purpose of the Master’s heart. 
It was for the accomplishment of this 
purpose that the Holy Spirit was sent in 
power at Pentecost, and for this the 
missionaries of the Cross now go to the 
ends of the earth. To this end also we 
must pray. 

But behind the petition there must 
be the projectile of high desire—nothing 
short of that will pierce the Father’s 
heart and bring the desired answer. 

Mere language will not do—oft repe- 
tition without reality is no less futile. 
A scheduled time to pray is useful in 
the mad: rush of modern life, but sched- 
uled prayers are useless. 

Into the prayer for the coming of the 
Kingdom must go a reality of desire 
akin to that which was in the Master’s 
heart when He said “With desire I have 
desired to eat this passover with you.” 
And remember that just after that sup- 
per He went to the Cross to make the 
Passover a reality. 

Pray and pray again that the King- 
dom may come in your own life—in 
America, in China, in Japan, in India, 
in Africa; but be sure you desire it 
enough to do your very best to help an- 
swer this prayer of the ages—‘“Thy 
Kingdom come.” 


The Deciding Factor—Sex or 
Efficiency? 

Omaha, Nebraska, Baptist churches 
have been mentioned time and again in 
our denominational papers and in meet- 
ings during the recent months. They 
achieved real success in their Com- 
munity Canvass effort, so other com- 
munities are taking new courage and 
are saying, “If Omaha could do it, we 
can, too.” 

The women members of our Baptist 
churches everywhere are especially in- 
terested in Omaha’s success because one 
of the leaders in that effort was a 
woman, Mrs. Andrew English. Her 


pastor, Rev. William Allan, writes en- 
thusiastically of her service in the 
church as a member of the Church 
Board of Trustees—she being the chair- 
man of the finance section—as chairman 
of the Literature Committee in the 
Community Canvass, and as director of 
the canvass in her own church during 
the community effort. 

Mrs. English writes thus of the effort: 
“Our Every-Member-Canvass work in 
the past has been the usual hip-hip- 
hurrah variety—feed ’em, and send 
them out to see everybody, usually Sun- 
day afternoon. Very little preparation 
of prospects, or canvassers, and no 
education of the lay members. This 
time the prospect cards were carefully 
prepared, arranged in suitable districts, 
and out-of-town members written. 
Literature, church news letter, bulletins, 
and sermons were used.. Our idea was 
to help the people to see that giving is 
a service, a form of worship, a privi- 
lege, and a joy, as well as a duty. It 
was necessary to imbue the canvassers 
with this idea first, to which end we 
called them together for prayer meet- 
ings, as well as instruction, and got 
twenty to hear Dr. F. A. Agar. The 
long period of publicity previous to the 
actual week of the canvass was of in- 
estimable value to us, and the spirit of 
cooperation ofall the churches helped 
to inspire us. The ‘Community’ canvass 
was well worth while. 

“I take very little credit for the suc- 
cess of the campaign. I did not see 
many people myself. The only points 
on which I can see any marked varia- 
tion perhaps were the following: care- 
ful preparation; ‘hand-picked’ canvas- 
sers — ‘men and women who give 
regularly‘and conscientiously themselves 
—not “necessarily church leaders, but 
absolutely dependable, consecrated, 
earnest Christians; persistent prayer. 

“If the above éxplanation will be of 
any value to you, I shall be very glad, 
but donot feel that I deserve the 
credit for the success. (Our budget was 
$9,662.50; we succeeded in getting 105 
per cent).. The* pastor worked loyally, 
and new: members received about Easter 
time were carefully instructed as to their 
duty to support the church. On March 
16th we had 283 members, now we 
have 305; there are among them no 
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persons who are possessed of much 
money. There was an exceptionally 
fine spirit among the members, and the 
officers cooperated in every way when 
it came to the point of actually work- 
ing the plan.” 


A New State Leader Chosen 


When a woman leader proved her 
ability to cooperate in the great task of 
the church—giving the gospel to all the 
world—Southern California offered to 
her a place in its promotional work 
which will test her Christian character. 

Mrs. O. T. Ellis, as President of the 
Woman’s State Society, had so con- 
ducted the duties of her office and its at- 
tending cooperative tasks that at its 
last meeting the State Board of Mis- 
sionary Cooperation elected her as its 
chairman. Being assured of the real 
desire on the part of pastors, laymen 
and the women of the State, that she 
serve in this capacity, Mrs. Ellis has 
decided to undertake the task. She is 
planning to give at least one day every 
week to work in the State Convention 
office, but will be available for service 
at any other. time necessary. She’ be- 
lieves in her State Convention Secretary 
and Promotion Director and _ stands 
ready to give of her time and talents to 
help them with their arduous tasks. 

We believe the Southern California 
Board of Missionary Cooperation is to 
be congratulated for its ability to see 
and to choose a real leader for its great 
task. Mr. Ellis deserves a word of ap- 
preciation also for his willingness to 
share so much of the time of Mrs. Ellis 
with the State Convention office. 


College Counselor Fireside Cheer 


“One of the greatest satisfactions 
which we have is the warm hospitality 
which the church people give the stu- 
dents. After our meetings on Sunday 
night we go to some home. There is 
almost never any planned entertain- 
ment, usually an open fireplace, always 
refreshments, and plenty of opportunity 
for those students who are not in homes, 
to get a little of the home feeling once 
a week. This service is rendered gladly 
and graciously. The genuine spirit of 
these hosts and hostesses has helped in 
no little way to revive the faith of 
many of my students in the Church.” 


www 


Remember the Christmas offering. 
Watch the next issue for a larger an- 
nouncement. Reread “Birthdays” in 
the September issue. 
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A Word from the National Civic 
Committee of the Two Woman’s 
Societies 
The National Civic Committee of the 
two Woman’s Boards is anxious this 
year to serve the women of the 
Northern Baptist Convention as much 

as possible along three avenues: 

1. As it relates to the enforcement of 
the 18th Amendment, or “Prohibition” 
as it is commonly called. 
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2. World Peace, as the London Naval 
Pact is to come before Congress for 
ratification very soon. 

3. The question of Motion Pictures. 

We hope you will let us know how 
we can best help you with supplying 
information regarding the 18th Amend- 
ment. 

In order that you may be informed 
regarding the London Pact we would 
suggest that you secure from the Com- 
mission on International Justice and 
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Goodwill of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, 105 East 
22nd St., New York City, pamphlet No. 
8 entitled “The Naval Conference.” 
Also the News Letter from the National 
Study Conference on the Churches and 
World Peace can be secured at the 
same address. 

These two pamphlets will give you 
some information about this great ques- 
tion and we hope to have more recom- 
mendations later —Janet S. McKay. 
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ONE OF THE native evangelists of the 
Lotha-Naga field, supervised from Ko- 
hima, Assam, is Ibansao. He goes about 
among the villages preaching and bap- 
tizing. During the past year 168 con- 
verts were added to the 25 churches. 
The Lotha-Naga annual meeting was 
held in one of their most flourishing vil- 
lages and over 500 people were present. 
Rev. B. I. Anderson reports that one of 
the liveliest discussions centered around 
the custom of buying a wife on the in- 
stalment plan. They desired a more 
civilized way. The Lothas need more 
of the time of a missionary. They are 
seeking to know the better way, but they 
do need a leader. 


www 


ONE ITEM which is being given special 
emphasis in the program of the Five- 
Year Movement in China is that definite 
steps be taken to overcome the extreme 
illiteracy among the church members. 
The Bulletin of the National Christian 
Council states: “Illiteracy is still very 
common among church members and no 
comprehensive efforts on a nation-wide 
scale are being taken to overcome it. 
Without this the development of a 
spiritual, working church is acknowl- 
edged by all to be extremely difficult, if 
not impossible.” The popular education 
movement in which the thousand char- 
acter system is used is beginning to show 
results. Churches are being urged to 
set for themselves the 100 per cent. lit- 
eracy standard. 
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STUDENTS from the Karen Theo- 
logical Seminary, Insein, Burma, were 
among the members of the Gospel Team 
to go into Siam during the month of 


May. This Gospel Team intends to 
visit some of the Karen communities in 
that country after the visits to the col- 
leges at Bangkok and Chengmai. Presi- 
dent H. I. Marshall accompanied Rev. 
V. W. Dyer and the team to Siam. 


www 


DvRING THE year 256 sleeping sick- 
ness patients were treated at the dis- 
pensary at Tshumbiri, Belgian Congo. 
Many of these cases were attended by 
the head native dispenser and his three 
native assistants. Many of these pa- 
tients come long distances, two hundred 
miles and more, to be treated. Mrs. 
Frances Harper, a self-supporting medi- 
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cal missionary, has been doing a mar- 
velous work at Tshumbiri, Mrs. P. C. 
Metzer reports. The gospel message is 
preached in the Lingala to the many 
who come for medical help. 
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THE Kixonco Bible revision work is 
making. slow but steady progress. The 
committee at this task has been meeting 
at Lolo, an inland station of the Chris- 
tian and Missionary Alliance. Here ina 
small grass office this group of earnest 
workers hold their daily sessions. Be- 
fore them on small tables are Bibles 
in Greek, Hebrew, French, German, 
Swedish, Danish and three different 
translations in English as well as the two 
Kikongo translations—all ready for con- 
stant reference. Two men, representa- 
tives of the Congo peoples, work with 
them. Their contribution is especially 
valuable, for their inexhaustible knowl- 
edge of the language in all the many 
shades and meanings is of the utmost 
importance. Rev. B. W. Armstrong 
writes: “Much time is spent in prayer 
to God that He will grant His children 
sufficient knowledge for the task. The 
members of the Committee bespeak the 
prayers of all who read this, that under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit the work 
may be carried through to completion.” 


www 


Many OF THE Christian boys of the 
American Baptist Mission High School 
of Ongole, South India, go out on Sun- 
day afternoons to neighboring villages 
within a radius of four or five miles to 
conduct Sunday schools. Each group of 
boys is led by a teacher and a definite 
evangelistic effort is made. 
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“IN OUR PASTORATE in America,” 
writes Missionary E. C. Erickson of 
Udayagiri, South India, “we served a 
Baptist Church in a town of about 1,200 
inhabitants. In this same town were 
five other churches and together we were 
ministering to the population which, in- 
cluding the farming community, num- 
bered not more than 1,600. There are 
no such cramped quarters in our Uda- 
yagiri field, with its population of 100,- 
000 and only 700 Christians! Out of 
the 175 villages there are Christians in 
but ten. There is a vast scope for evan- 
gelistic work here. This is our first 
year aS missionaries and we have been 
almost bewildered by the immensity and 
complexity of our task. Despite all this 
we rejoice in the high privilege that is 
ours, believing that ‘our times are in His 


hand.’ ” 
ww 


Rev. AND Mrs. C. C. ROADARMEL of 
Contai, Bengal-Orissa, after four months 
in Language School, will be transferred 
to Kharagpur, to take charge of the In- 
dian work there. They regret leaving 
Contai, which will then be left without 
anyone to carry on the work. Rev. 
J. A. Howard will take charge of this 
area, as a temporary arrangement, in 
addition to the large area around Mid- 
napore. “We face our active work in 
Kharagpur with real joy,” writes Rev. 
C. C. Roadarmel. ‘We realize that with 
our present staff of missionaries we can- 
not provide permanent workers for Con- 
tai without withdrawing them from some 
other station. Contai is the center of a 
large, thickly populated area. The pe- 
culiar opportunity offered there for 
Christian work in connection with the 
educational development should not be 
overlooked.” 
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AFTER TEN YEARS of service in Toun- 
goo, Burma, Rev. E. N. Harris re- 
views the visible results: “Ten years 
ago the Toungoo field reported 84 
churches; now there are 93, and there 
has been an increase of about 700 mem- 
bers. The 150 pupils in the town 
school has increased to 500, and the 
school now serves up through the high 
school. Very noticeable is the build- 
ing program. Then there was but one 
good building on the compound; now 
there have been added two mission 
houses, three dormitories, a teachers’ 
quarters, hospital, dining hall and two 
drill sheds. The best results, we realize, 
cannot be tabulated, but the steady in- 
crease in members and contributions 
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indicate a relative interest in things per- 
taining to the real aim in the work.” 





In Cold and Nakedness 


I suppose there is scarcely any 
place that feels colder than a Chi- 
nese house, mud-walled and mud- 
floored, damp, drafty, fireless and 
sunless on a bleak November af- 
ternoon. I remember even now, 
although fifteen years have passed, 
how I shivered within my doubly 
heavy clothes and lined coat. The 
young Chinese preacher, tall and 
rugged, with a Lincolnesque face, 
had already nearly completed his 
examination for ordination to the 
ministry of Jesus Christ. After a 
pause, one of the senior pastors in 
a quiet voice addressed the can- 
didate. 

“Nyi Lien Sen,” he said, “is it 
any selfish motive or hope of per- 
sonal gain that has led you into 
the ministry?” 

The gleaming eyes of the candi- 
date closed for a moment as if 
unconscious of the company 
awaiting his answer. Then they 
flashed open, and he bent down 
and grasped the hem of his long 
garment in both hands. He lifted 
it up, displaying his thin shiver- 
ing legs. 

“Pastor Tsoh,” he said simply 
but with a quavering voice—‘I 
wear only this unlined garment.” 

The eloquence of his gesture 
pierced every heart. Hardly an 
eye in the chapel was dry. They 
knew what it meant. It was given 
to him—“in behalf of Christ not 
only to believe on Him, but also 
to suffer for His sake.” What 
wonder that such a gentle and sac- 
rificial spirit was blessed in a rare 
ministry of love and service—as 
the pioneer of our district pastors 
—until too early the frail body 
gave way and the ardent spirit 
passed into its own place.—P. R. 
Bakeman. 











A STATEMENT in the 1928 Ongole, 
South India, report is worthy of note: 
“The Government has its own school 
system, but private management is en- 
couraged by grants. More than half of 
the ten million pupils in all-India schools 
are in mission schools. . . . For many 
years the mission must have a chief part 
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in directing the education of a growing 
class who wish its influence. Not in- 
cluding school children, there are about 
3,000 Christians who can read and write 
out of a total of 35,000 men, women and 
children who are classed in the census 
as Ongole Christians. Until there is a 
Bible reading church membership in the 
villages no great things can be expected 
of the congregations. Bible reading and 
hymn singing are very necessary to the 
soul life of a primitive people.” 


www 


EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS are being 
held among the 900 and more students 
at Wayland Academy, Hangchow, East 
China, with good results. An effective 
Christian program is being developed on 
the campus for the work there. A large 
number of the students live in the city 
and are in the school for the day only, 
so to plan for personal contacts with 
each of these is a difficult problem. 


www 


THE WORK OF THE Kinshasa boarding 
schools has been showing splendid re- 
sults in the lives of the young men and 
women of that area of Belgian Congo. 
Over fifty young men and their wives 
have gone out to teach in the out-dis- 
trict schools. Missionary W. H. Leslie, 
reporting the progress, says: “Nearly 
half of the young men were from the 
virile Bayanzi tribe, the wild Bamputas 
that were the terror of all neighboring 
peoples. They are the finest people 
physically that we have worked among 
and we now find them superior in in- 
telligence. Several of these young peo- 
ple have gone into the villages of the 
fierce Badinga that occupy the country 
between them and the Kasai river.” 


www 


A Coporters’ Institute, held for two 
and a half days in January, 1930, at the 
Karen Seminary, Insein, Burma, was a 
venture in a new field. Last year the 
Mission Press fostered the colporter 
work in Burma and it was then believed 
that if a course in this work could be 
given even more effective results would 
be noted. Twenty-nine men, some hav- 
ing just finished their year’s work in the 
Burman and Karen Seminaries, en- 
rolled for this study in methods and 
evangelistic work. The March issue of 
the Burma News states that these col- 
porters have been located in the various 
fields for over a month, and tracts, Gos- 
pel portions and hymn-books have been 
sold and distributed in large numbers. 
Splendid contacts are being made. 
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Gleanings from the Mail Bag 


Harrisburg (Pa.) Association with 9 
churches, under direction of Mrs. Nagle, 
reported 9 churches enlisted in the 
Reading Contest, 4 classes of missions, 
and with an Association membership of 
1,608 made 42,299 points in the Read- 
ing Contest. The Association also had 
7 certificate churches. This is the finest 
record of a single Association that the 
Department has had reported in Eastern 
Pennsylvania, whose work has been out- 
standing this year under the guidance 
of Mrs. Charles Reutlinger. 

The Illinois Secretary of Reading, 
Mrs. W. A. Starkey, reports a new 
church, Glen Ellyn, of Chicago Asso- 
ciation. With a membership of only 80, 
organized less than 3 years ago, the 
church reports 58 readers of missionary 
books read and 2,265 points; 35 individ- 
uals read 5 or more books each. 

Minnesota had 418 who read all of 
the Bible books. In one church 12 chil- 
dren read the new Testament through 
between October 1 and November 30. 
At Long Prairie, Minnesota, every mem- 
ber of the Junior and Senior B. Y. P. U., 
and of the Woman’s Circle, read 5 or 
more books. 

Brookings, S. D., had 64 per cent. of 
their membership reading 5 or more 
books. 

A’ North Dakota church that could 
give no report two years ago gained 112 
points per member over last year. 


Note Tuts REcorD 


Leona ‘E. Sisson, pastor of Urbana 
Baptist Church, N. Y., tells the way to 
do it. She writes: 


“When I came to the Urbana church they 
had only 20 members and said they never 
participated in Reading Contests because 
of country conditions, scarcity of books, 
few members, etc. Having a few of the 
books myself, others were given to us, I 
bought a few, and we were able to obtain 
some from the town libraries; so we be- 
gan reading. I would take the books around 
with me when calling, and also to the 
schools when teaching religious instruction. 
I found the people, especially some of the 
children, very eager to receive them. Then 
we distributed many Gospels and asked 
people to report when they finished read- 
ing them. Here are the results: Church 
membership, 20; number reading 5 books 
or more 19, making 95 per cent. One read 
35 books. 


In all, we had 65 people read- 


ing. We read a total of 303 books, which 
made a grand total of 1,825 points, or over 
90 points per member. Most of our books 
were 5 point books or our total would have 
been higher. 

“Last year we more than raised our mis- 
sionary quota by taking offerings at mis- 
sinary meetings, and at Christmas and 
Easter, but this year we have given all a 
chance to pledge for missions and have 
$40 pledged where our quota is $24.” 


Our Young People 


Attention is called to a new pamphlet 
called “Our Young People,” recently 
published by the Committee on Young 
People’s Work of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. It is an informative state- 
ment about the status of our entire 
Young People’s work. This leaflet is a 
reprint of the report of the Committee 
submitted to the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention at Cleveland, May,.1930, and is 
published for distribution with the hope 
that it will prove of value as a guide 
for leaders of young people’s groups, 
showing at a glance what guidance and 
help each organization is prepared to 
give, either for setting up a program in 


‘new places, or indicating methods by 
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which to strengthen work already estab- 
lished. 

The following organizations are rep- 
resented, and essential facts about each 
are recorded: 


1. The Baptist Young People’s Union 
of America, 2328 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Edwin Phelps, General Secre- 
tary. 

2. Department of Missionary Educa- 
tion of the Board of Education, .152 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
William A. Hill, D.D., Secretary. Rep- 
resenting the W. W. G. and the R. A. 

3. Young People’s Division of the Re- 
ligious Education Department of the 
American Baptist Publication Society, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. ; 
John W. Elliott, Director. 

4. International Society of Christian 
Endeavor, Mt. Vernon and Joy Streets, 
Boston, Mass.; E. P. Gates, General 
Secretary. 

The pamphlet also has a section on 
the Young People’s Leadership Council 
and other Interdenominational Young 
Agencies. 

The Young People’s Committee is 
composed as follows: 

Mark F. Sanborn, Chairman; F. B. 
Fagerburg, E. P. Gates, Mrs. Orrin R. 
Judd, J. Willard McCrossen. 

Copies of this pamphlet may be se- 
cured by writing to the Department of 
Missionary Education. 








Royal Ambassadors at Cleveland 


The Royal Ambassador booth at the 
Cleveland Convention was unusually at- 
tractive. Rev. Willard R. Jewell, direc- 
tor of missionary and religious educa- 
tion in Indiana, exhibited an illuminated 
map showing the mission fields of the 
Convention, arranged in series follow- 
ing the historical development. On the 
morning when the Royal Ambassador 
Conference was held Mr. Jewell ex- 
plained the wiring of the map to a large 
and deeply interested group. Rev. Ray- 
mond H. Ewing, director in Wisconsin, 
reported on R. A. progress in that state. 
A breakfast appointment brought to- 
gether ten of the state leaders of R. A. 
work for a profitable conference. The 
revised Manual, the initiation for the 


new Counsellor’s degree, the new cata- 
logue, “First Steps,” and a list of the 
program materials now available, were 
presented and discussed. 


Looking Ahead in New Jersey 


This past spring New Jersey held a 
significant rally during Boys’ Week at 
Newark, under direction of Rev. Otto 
F. Laegeler, when 250 boys gathered 
from northern New Jersey. Greetings 
were brought by Dr. C. E. Goodall, Rev. 
C. F. Mayhew and Rev. W. S. Booth, 
representing the state work. Wm. J. 
Cusworth, high counsellor, gave a brief 
message. Rev. Fred W. Tomlinson, sec- 
retary of the Board of Education for 
Pennsylvania, brought greetings from 
the new camp at Sumneytown, Camp 
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Unami. A fine address was given by 
Roy O. Wyland, director of church re- 
lations of the Boy Scouts of America. 
He emphasized the fact that one-half 
of the Scout Troops in America are 
Church Troops. The church gives per- 
manency and stability to the movement. 
“School days,” he said, “soon pass, even 
the home ties are severed, but the 
church ties carry a boy through life 
and on to the life eternal.” Another 
strong address was given by Bruce E. 
Jackson, secretary of field work of the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation, on 
“The Voice of the River”’—the Big Horn 
River of Wyoming—and drew lessons 
of courage, dependability, cooperation 
and control. The program was con- 
cluded by the showing of moving pic- 
tures of the Ocean Park Camp by Floyd 
L. Carr. New Jersey leaders hope 
eventually to purchase a camp site for 
the use of New Jersey’s boys. 


Novel Contest at Keene, N. H. 


Clarence H. DeMar, the winner for 
the eleventh time of the New England 
Marathon on April 19th last, has worked 
out a novel ‘contest for stimulating in- 
terest in the initial work of the Horace 
Tracy Pitkin Chapter, No. 396, at 
Keene. The contest began March 23 
and ended June 17, 1930. The prize 
was a “big supper” free to the winning 
side, and a special gift for the boy with 
the highest individual score. 

For advancing to rank of Page, 40; 
to rank of Squire, 75; to rank of Knight, 
125; attendance at special occasions, 
1 to 10; each visitor first time counts 5, 
if he goes on the roll. Winning side in 
each game gets 1; those on roll and ab- 
sent lose 3; those on roll and late lose 
1; those on roll who go early lose 1; 
out of bounds in church lose 2. This 
contest awakened great enthusiasm 
among the boys of the chapter. 


The David Livingstone Chapter 


of the First Baptist Church, Collings- 
wood, N. J. 


The work with the boys of the local 
church has been worth while because of 
the splendid type of boys and their 
eagerness to help make the organization 
a success. I have found you can get 
the best results from intermediate boys 
by appealing to their athletic nature in 
connection with religious instruction. 
Various types of programs and meetings 
are used. 


(1) Our Business consists of collection 
of dues, reading of minutes, and announce- 
ments of events of interest to the Boys. 
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(2) Our Religious program varies. We 
have missionary stories given by Boys, talks 
by Pastor and others—Missionary Read- 
ing Course as the basis of credits for Boys 
getting their initiation in Squire and Knight 
Degrees. We also occasionally take charge 
of the Missionary Program in the Bible 
School and the Wednesday Prayer Service. 

(3) Athletics—Our group has a baseball 
team, a basket-ball team, bowling contests, 
swimming meets twice a year, and sponsors 
a marble championship for all the Boys of 
the Bible School. 

We also assist in Boys’ week program in 
the church and Bible School in connection 
with Father and Son Banquet, which is at- 
tended by 150 each year. 

(4) Spiritual Results—Through interest 
in the Boys we have added several new 
members to the Bible School. Our main 
objective is membership in the Church and 
the building of Christian character with 
Christ as the example to guide their lives. 

Sixteen of the boys have united with the 
church in the past two years, and 21 out of 
32 are members of our church. 

We believe our work has in a small way 
been a success and worth the time and 
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effort spent to make our Baptist youth in 
Collingswood better because of our church 
and the Royal Ambassador Chapter. 
William F. Meyer, Pastor ; 
Leroy L. Vennell, Chief Counsellor. 


Four New Chapters in 
Massachusetts 


Rev. L. G. Van Leeuwen, manager 
of the Ocean Park Camp and efficient 
high counsellor for Massachusetts, re- 
ports four new chapters in his terri- 
tory: The Bruce Chapter at Dorches- 
ter Temple, Boston, in charge of George 
S. Wensor; the Grenfell Chapter at Elm 
Street Church, Everett, Mass.; William 
Carey Chapter at Norfolk Federated 
Church, and a group just applying for 
their charter in the First Baptist 
Church, New Bedford. The New En- 
gland chapter having the best repre- 
sentation at Ocean Park Camp will re- 
ceive a banner, 
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Promise 


How can we say the day is drear 
And gray and hard and long, 

When any moment we may hear 
That happy thing—a song? 


We take a path—the stones are real, 
The twists grow worse each hour; 

But the next turning may reveal 
That pretty thing—a flower. 


E’en passers-by, some gray days, seem 
Bowed down with woe and trial; 
We nod—they give the gift supreme— 

That gracious thing—a smile. 


We traverse streets, downcast and glum, 
Our thoughts with gloom defiled; 
Why, out of any door may come 
That lovely thing—a child. 


The twilight comes, our gait is slow, 
The way seems dim and far; 

Then night adjusts her robes to show 
That shining thing—a star. 


Each day begins with promise new, 
Then long hours drag and roam, 

But sure and swift they lead us to 
That sacred thing—a home. 


What if the Fates deep sorrows fling, 
And cares seem without end? 
Why, almost any hour may bring 
That priceless thing—a friend. 
—Helen Hill McWilliams. 


Summer Guild Events 


Dear World Wide Guild: 


Now that conferences and summer 
house parties are over, let’s think back 
over some of the good times. At the 
Women’s Interdenominational Home 
Mission Conference at Northfield, the 
Baptist camp, Sacagawea, had fifty-two 
registered. Not a very large group, but 
a very busy one. There isn’t space to 
tell all that happened, but I will try to 
give you some of the high points of the 
camp activities. 


After one of the evening meetings, all 
the camps had a snake dance around a 
huge bonfire, followed by a song. On 
the fourth of July, there was a very 
lovely patriotic pageant written by Miss 
Virgil B. Sease. I won’t soon forget 
the closing scene, for it was just at sun- 
set that we sat on the hillside looking 
down toward the lake and watched the 
girls form a human flag. Miss Mar- 
garet Applegarth, who was _ teaching 
Junior methods, had a birthday during 
the week, and Camp Sacagawea sere- 
naded by placing themselves before her 
in the form of a huge, lighted, birthday 
cake. 


One afternoon was set aside for the 
Guild rally. We went over the plans 
for the coming year and listened to the 
experiences in home service of Mrs. 
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Adele Tedford from the Italian Center 
at Worcester, Massachusetts, and of a 
Miss Ann Sparks, who has been doing 
Christian Americanization work at the 
Italian Christian Center in Philadel- 
phia, Penna. ; 
The conference of the Women’s For- 
eign Missionary Societies immediately 
followed that of the home conference. 
Many of the girls stayed over, moving 
to Camp Salaam where the registration 
was 110. The first afternoon an in- 
formal service was held on the hillside 
back of the camp, to introduce leaders 
and two of our New England girls who 
go to the foreign field this fall, Ruth 
Dickey and Beatrice Pond. Camp 
Salaam’s serenade for the Baptist 
“celebs” was very lovely. The girls, 
wearing white dresses and blue jackets, 
knelt forming the letters of the word 
“Salaam,” while they sang camp songs. 
Then, while singing to each of their 
guests, they sat in the shape of a heart. 
Other girls, all in white, and with 
lighted candles, made a cross while the 
group sang hymns, and then in the 
shape of a large butterfly outlined with 
candles, the girls sang their farewell. 
The evening that picnic supplies were 
served to the camps, Salaam had a 
clever stunt period. All these social 
events made life busy and happy at 
Northfield. But the moments that had 


for us the most meaning were those 
spent at services in Russell Sage Chapel, 
and on Round Top. 

Keuka House Party for New York 
District was July 21st, 27th. There 
were 290 girls there during the week, 
and fully 350 had registered by the time 
of the Banquet on Saturday night. 

A detailed report will appear in No- 
vember issue, but the impression made 
on this first time was that ‘“Keuka 
spirit” is a very real and beautiful thing. 


Taran Brooke CULE 


W. W. G. in B. Y. P. U. Convention 


In April, General Secretary Edwin 
Phelps, of the B. Y. P. U. A., asked the 
San Francisco Bay W. W. G. Federation 
if they would take the responsibility of 
putting on the missionary projects for 
the golden 39th. This they were glad 
to do and immediately went into action. 
Nine of the strongest chapters took each 
a field to plan for. The fields chosen 


were Burma, India, China, Japan, 
Philippines, Belgian Congo, Alaska, 
- Mexico, and American Indians. Each 


chapter thoroughly studied its field; 
planned a booth typical of the country 
or people; gathered as many curios, 
pictures, maps, and posters as possible; 
and gave talks on the field and the 


missionaries, besides other special fea- 
tures. The Burmese booth had two 
missionaries from Burma in costume, 
who talked and sang. The Chinese and 
Mexicans had children from our Chi- 
nese and Mexican missions sing each 
day. A sweet Chinese girl sang hymns 
first in Chinese then in English. In 
most of the booths the girls were 
dressed in native costume. 

The Chinese booth was a pagoda and 
they had teakwood furniture loaned by 
one of our Chinese merchants. The 
Alaskan booth was a trading post of the 
early days. Belgian Congo had a jungle 
scene painted as the background, with 
a native hut in front. A quantity of 
curios from Africa made this place in- 
teresting. These curios were loaned by 
a Methodist pastor who had been on 
the field in Africa, and Japan had a 
miniature garden with a Japanese arch 
for the entrance. Many wonderful 
trinkets were loaned by a Japanese 
friend. The American Indians had a 
real teepee, where the girls in costume 
cut out quilt blocks. 

The Philippines was a street market. 
Mexico had a background showing 4 
mission church. The whole made a re- 
markable showing. We had a fair per- 
centage of the crowds to look us over 
and hear what we had to tell, and I’m 
sure many. learned a great deal about 
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our mission work through our W. W. G. 
workers. We also had at each booth a 
table with free literature which we gave 
out. The girls themselves were much 
benefited by the study of their particu- 
lar field. It was the first time a B. Y. 
P. U. convention had anything along 
missionary lines, and we were glad to be 
able to inaugurate it in the Golden 39th. 
As they hope to make it a regular 
part of the convention next year Wash- 
ington, D. C., will have the oppor- 
tunity to make missions live and go far 
beyond what we were able to do with 
our meager resources.—A Counselor. 


Crow Indian Guild in Action 


An impressive initiation ceremony 
took place at Crow Agency the night of 
February 14th, the occasion being the 
initiation of the newly organized World 
Wide Guild. The local Chapter invited 
the Lodge Grass Crow Indian group as 
their guests. Tables had been spread in 
the Burgess Chapel, and the room appro- 
priately decorated with valentine favors. 
After a delicious dinner prepared and 
served by the Crow Agency girls under 
the direction of their Counsellor, Miss 
Price, interspersed by Guild songs and 
the reading of valentine favors, lights 
were extinguished and by the dim spark 
of a lone candle, the officers and Coun- 
sellors of the Lodge Grass Guild pro- 
ceeded with the initiation ceremony. 

The new Guild numbers sixteen girls 
and is a group any church may well be 
proud of. The Pastor, Rev. C. A. Bent- 
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ley, and Miss Mildred Cummings, 
Woman’s Field Secretary of the Western 
District, were honor guests. The visiting 
Guild unanimously voted the Crow 
group most delightful hostesses. 


An Oregon Rally 


Anyone who wandered in the vicinity 
of the First Baptist Church at Corvallis, 
Oregon, on March 7th and 8th must 
have thought himself in the neighbor- 
hood of a sheepfold, and he really would 
have been, for the West Willamette and 
Central W. W. G. Associations were 
holding a Sheep Rally. At about 5:00 
P. M. on Friday the sheep began to ar- 
rive in small flocks, and as they entered 
the fold they were taken to a cozy room 
and led in many gay frolics by the Cor- 
vallis sheep. During this social hour the 
representatives of Albany, McMinnville, 
Salem, Eugene, Monmouth, Independ- 
ence and Corvallis discovered that each 
section produced very fine sheep and 
that they were all quite congenial. 

About 6:30 the impatient sheep were 
herded into the dining room and the la- 
dies of the Corvallis church showed 
their belief that the Guild sheep could 
eat something besides grass by feeding 
them a delicious Banquet. When we 
had eaten and sang till both appetites 
and voices were gone, we were called to 
quietude by the “Baa-baa-ing” of our 
toastmistress, Mrs. Ella H. Matthews. 
The toasts were short, but they con- 
tained many inspirations and a real chal- 
lenge. They were arranged as follows: 
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S traying from the Fold 

H earing the Shepherd’s Voice 
E xample of Good Shepherd 
E xtreme Testing 

P lenteous Pasture 


After the Banquet program the sheep 
tramped noisily upstairs for the stunt 
hour. A lovely tableau of “Let the 
Lower Lights Be Burning” was given. 
In the reverent after-mood of this pic- 
ture, we were in a receptive state of 
mind for the friendly talk which fol- 
lowed. It was a discussion of Burma 
given by Mrs. Will Whitaker, who was 
home on furlough. All the girls were 
interested in her message, and also in 
the native Burmese costumes in which 
she and her small daughter appeared. 

The next morning’s program was ar- 
ranged to represent the idea of a pasture 
and was as follows: 


P reparing for the task: Devotions 

A chieving our goals: Point Standard 
S ecuring information: Reading Contest 
T elling our love: White Cross 

U niting our gifts: New Jerusalem Fund 
R elating our message: Theme Contest 
E xemplifying our work: Model Program 


Each section was a helpful discussion 
meeting in itself, and they combined to 
make a mutually beneficial morning. 

After our big morning packed full of 
ideas and plans a delicious and bounti- 
ful repast was served by the Corvallis 
women. Then in groups of three and 
four we set out to tour the city, most of 
our time centering in the buildings and 
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campus of the Oregon State Agricultural 
College. By 1:30 most of the wander- 
ing sheep had returned to the fold and 
we began our last session with a snappy 
song service. Then came the inevitable 
business meeting, which in this case was 
not long enough to become tiresome. 
The first officers of the new Central As- 
sociation were elected: Zelda Harlan, 
president, and Ruth Frerichs, secretary- 
treasurer. 

A short devotional service was a fit- 
ting preparation for the climax of the 
day—an inspirational address by Miss 
Imo Ruyle of Eugene. As we closed 
the Rally with our Guild friendship 
circle, we all felt a real desire to go and 
serve our Master better—through deeds 
and thoughts and purpose—and to be 
truly worth while girls, with hearts ever 
atune to His will—Ruth Frerichs, Sec- 
retary. 


First Guild in Central America 


My dear Miss Noble: It is with a 
great joy in my heart that I am report- 
ing to you the formation of a new 
Junior Chapter of the W. W. G. here in 
Central America with a group of Spanish 
speaking girls. Our first meeting was 
held February 10th with eleven girls 
present. They are the older girls in our 
Colegio Bautista here. Great interest 
. was manifested and enthusiastically they 
decided to form a Junior Guild Chapter 
and proceeded to the election of officers. 
As President they elected the oldest of 
the group, Isabel Escalante, who has re- 
ceived all her education in our mission 
school. The name which they decided 
upon was the “Buenes Neuvas” society 
—the Spanish for “Good News.” Al- 
ready the girls are busy enlisting their 
friends as members and all are eagerly 
making plans and searching for new 
ideas. 

We are to meet each Monday after 
school, having the different meetings 
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each month for distinct projects. The 
first meeting each month is to be for 
mission study; the second for mission 
work; the third for Guild songs, Bible 
study, etc. and the fourth for a social 
gathering. All of these are to begin with 
a devotional service, conducted in turn 
by the girls themselves, and a business 
session. For missionary work we are 
planning to make needed supplies, such 
as baby clothes for Miss McCarter, our 
new nurse in Santa Ana. 

Due to lack of training and experience 
on the part of the girls and lack of ma- 
terial in Spanish, we are somewhat 
handicapped in carrying out all the 
Guild program but all these wants are 
more than compensated for by their 
genuine enthusiasm. Later on I shall 
try to send pictures of the group and a 
further record of our accomplishments 
and our plans. 

Personally I have been given a real 
thrill in organizing this new W. W. G., 
the first in Central America, and am 
hoping and praying that my leadership 
and guidance will be blessed and that 
my small group may serve and bring 
honor and glory not only to the W. W. 





WORLD WIDE GUILD HOUSE PARTY OF ALLEGANY COUNTY, NEW YORK, HELD AT 
EGGLESTON PARK, JULY 6-7 


G. movement but more than that to 
Christ, our Master.—Laura Fish. 


A County House Party 


Guild girls of Allegany County, New 
York, had another house party at 
Eggleston Park July 6-7. Over thirty 
girls gathered for full time, and Mon- 
day noon a picnic dinner was served 
with the Women’s Circles and there 
were ninety-three present. Miss Naomi 
Knapp, a returned missionary from 
Assam, gave several inspirational and 
missionary talks. There were contests 
of many kinds, Guild methods, games, 
vespers, and Candlelight Service just 
before taps. The work of the associa- 
tion was planned for the year and the 
suggestion is passed on to other asso- 
ciations for a similar rally. Look at 
the picture of this group and decide for 
yourselves if they look happy, then go 
and do thou likewise. 


Nebraska’s Two Rallies 


The most outstanding events of our 
Guild year in Nebraska were the Spring 
Rallies. Ours is a large State and since 
our Guild population is more or less 
scattered, two Rallies were planned to 
accommodate our girls. One was held at 
Fremont, April 25-26, and the second at 
Grand Island, May 2-3. The programs 
were similar and consisted of inspira- 
tional and missionary addresses as well 
as other interesting features. The play, 
“The Country Cousin,” was very suc- 
cessfully presented at both Rallies. 

Our special guests were Miss Hazel 
Shank of Denver, a missionary from 
Burma, and Miss Hetti Ulbrich of 
Newton, Kansas, a missionary from 
Mexico. These speakers presented the 
work of their particular fields in a 
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very interesting manner. At Fremont 
we were privileged by having as one 
of our guests Miss Evelyn Andrews 
of Minneapolis, who inspired us by her 
enthusiastic messages. Our one regret 
was that “Andy” could not find it con- 
venient to attend the Rally at Grand 
Island, but we did our best to pass on a 
few “Andyisms” to the girls. 

The finishing touches of our Rallies 
came in the form of our Banquets. At 
Fremont the theme was based on the 
New Jerusalem Gift, while the theme 
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used at Grand Island was “The Garden.” 
These Banquets were beautifully ar- 
ranged and proved to be very impres- 
sive. The crowning features were the 
consecration services conducted in a 
very beautiful manner by our own dear 
Guild Mother, Mrs. Yelton of Lincoln. 

Surely with the renewed interest and 
inspiration resulting from these Rallies, 
the Worth While Girls of the World 
Wide Guild of Nebraska should be all 
the more determined to Work with God 
for the Whole World’s Good! 
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Get the Habit 


It has always seemed to me to add a 
hundred per cent. to an account of what 
our boys and girls are doing in their 
missionary studies to have a picture of 
them at work. I am happy to discover 
a habit developing along this line and 
this month we have both Heralds and 
Crusaders showing us the interesting 
things they are doing. As these pic- 
tures speak to you of the pleasure and 
value that come to children like yours, 
will you not resolve to take pictures of 
your group and send them to me? 
They are suggestive in conferences as 
well as in the magazine, and so get 
the habit of sending me photographs. 


Vass, L ibe 


Coming in November 


It will be good news for the leaders 
of Crusader Companies and Herald 
Bands to know that in the November 
issue of Missions there will be a story 
about each of the objects for which the 
children are asked to give their gifts 
this year. These stories have been fur- 
nished by our own missionaries and 
show actual situations which will chal- 
lenge the children’s support. It is only 
due to them to give them actual facts 
about the needs which we ask them to 
meet. Their money is just as precious 
to them and they have just as many 
demands for it as have the adults. It 
is for this reason that Miss Phelps has 


gleaned these stories and they have a 
genuine educational value. There are 
many ways in which they can be told; 
either by different children or the 
leader; one at a time or two or three at 
a session. Whatever plan is adopted, 
every story should be told as early as 
possible so that the children will have 
the pleasure of choosing intelligently 
objects to which they give their money. 


Providence Heralds 


The work of the Heralds in the 
South Church, Providence, R. I., is an 
illustration of the latent ability in our 
children, which if given a chance will 
create an interest in our missionary 
work not only in the children them- 
selves, but also in the parents and 
adults of the church. I quote from a 
personal letter from Miss Gwendolyn 
Hainer, the Herald Band leader. 
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“Since our Band was enrolled last 
January we have been having a won- 
derful time—teachers as well as chil- 
dren—in carrying out the programs. 
The children were delighted with the- 
stories in Filipino Playmates and Ra- 
phael and Consuelo and enjoyed the 
handwork which we did. As I am su- 
perintendent of the Primary Depart- 
ment and have charge of a two-hour 
session, I have given one hour prac- 
tically every Sunday since January to 
the Heralds. Consequently we have 
been able to accomplish quite a little. 

“T was rather anxious that the mem- 
bers of the church and the parents of 
the children should know what we were 
doing on Sunday, so we planned for an 
exhibition and demonstration which was 


‘held last week. The children gave a 


short program which included Charlotte 
Hiltner’s play, ‘Jeremiah Jugg and the 
Cain Family,’ and then afterward every- 
one was allowed to see what the chil- 
dren had made. I am enclosing a 
small photograph which only shows 
part of the whole demonstration. Al- 
most everything was related to one of 
the two books. The drawings in the 
background ‘were the children’s own 
ideas of the story while some of the 
other things were made together to 
learn how the people live and dress, etc.” 


Compensation 


The Crusaders of Warren, Pa., could 
not attend the Association Rally, as it 
was too far away. But they had an 
exhibition and party at the close of 
their year’s work which was ample com- 
pensation for any disappointment they 
might have suffered in not meeting with 
the other boys and girls. 

The mothers, Sunday school teachers 
and small brothers and sisters were in- 
vited to attend. It is sure to kindle an 
interest in the little people to let them 
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see and hear what the older boys and 
girls are doing, and new members will 
be waiting on the threshold of “nine 
years old.” 

The officers took charge of the meet- 
ing, repeating part of a regular program 
and conducting their business. The 
pastor showed some stereopticon pic- 
tures of the Philippines, the notebooks 
and handbooks were exhibited, and the 
gifts which they had made for some 
Mexican friends in Tucson, Ariz., and 
some children in the Philippines lined 
the room. 

The Women’s Missionary Society 
served ice-cream and cake and one of 
the Sunday school teachers took the 
picture of the group which you will see 
in these columns. 


A Word from Miss Phelps 


Dear Crusaders and Heralds: 

During this past summer I didn’t have 
the opportunity of visiting any C. W. C. 
groups because most of you were not 
holding meetings. While I was at North- 
field, though, I had a nice chance to talk 
with Miss Ruth Dickey. Some of you 
have known her as the C. W. C. State 
Secretary for Eastern Massachusetts. 
Those of you who have never met her, 
be sure to turn to page 362 in your June 
Missions, so that you may see her pic- 
ture and read of the beautiful way she is 
taking to help the African children. I 
asked her to write you a farewell mes- 
sage, and I know she would appreciate 
your letters this fall while she is study- 
ing in Paris. Remember, too, that it is 
to help people like Miss Dickey who are 
caring for children all over the world, 
either in far countries or right here at 
home, that we are taking our motor 
trip this year. All of us can’t be mis- 
sionaries on the field, but we can see 
that they get the supplies they need. 
Maybe you remember that in September 
Missions I mentioned the book you 
would all enjoy reading, “Before Colum- 
bus”, by Cecil E. Stevens. Miss Mary 
Noble has asked me to tell you that it 
will be given five points on the reading 
contest. You may order copies from 
Silver, Burdett Company, 41 Union 
Square, New York City, for $1.32. 


A Farewell Message 


Dear Children: 

Perhaps you have all looked forward 
to going away for a visit. I am looking 
forward to going on a long journey. 
You remember that beautiful picture, 
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CRUSADERS OF WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA 


“The Hope of the World’? In Jesus’ 
arms are children of every color and 
race. Jesus wanted all the little chil- 
dren of every color to know that He 
loved them, and today as He thinks of 


-the many little children in the world 


who do not know that they have a 
Heavenly Father, it must make His 
heart very sad. Across the ocean in 
Africa there are many little children to- 
day who have never heard that Jesus 
came to the world to save them. I feel 
sad about it, too, and because I love 
Jesus I want those little children in 
Africa to love Him too. 

In September, I am going to Paris 
where I shall study French, and after a 
few months I shall go to Africa and tell 
those boys and girls out there about 
their Heavenly Father. Would you 
like to help me? You can help me by 
praying for me and you can feel that 
your gifts are helping me. For a year 
I have been C. W. C. secretary in Mas- 
sachusetts, and I’m so happy that as I 
go to the children in Africa I can take 
greetings from the children in America. 
T’ll be thinking of you all this fall as 
you begin your study of India. 

If any of you care to write to me 
while I am in Paris, my address will be 
48 Rue de Lille, Paris 7, France c/o 
Dr. W. O. Lewis. I’m always glad to 
hear from our loyal Crusaders. Your 
friend—Ruth E. Dickey. 


Ninety Dollars in Ten Weeks 
from Heralds 


In the Primary Department of the 
First Church, Kansas City, Mo., Mrs. 
Paxton, the superintendent, Mrs. Greife, 
and the teachers are thoroughly united 
in all the plans and activities of the 
whole group. The result is a fine in- 
terest in each unit of the work from 
the superintendent to the wee-est child. 
The letter which came from Mrs. 


Greife enclosing the check for $100 
from these Heralds told of the plan 
and I want to quote it so that as many 


as read these pages may have some of 


the joys that come to headquarters. 
Dear Miss Noble: 

We had a new plan this year. A 
story was told each Sunday about the 
picture to be put on the World Family 
Map the following Sunday. It con- 
tained a definite appeal for money to 
help send one thing (Bible, teacher, 
hospital, as the case might be), to help 
this child who was named. If our chil- 
dren went home and told the story to 
mother they were permitted to put on 
the sticker. Our Sunday school is 
changing rapidly and many are out of 
work and many are very poor, so no 
one knew who brought money or who 
did not. All gifts were put in the regu- 
lar class missionary boxes and in ten 
weeks the amount was $90. I was very 
glad, as I felt sure we would do just as 
well without embarrassing any child 
who could not give. 

We used the stories in February 
Missions for a foundation—sometimes 
making them fit an interest our children 
could understand better. I feel sure 
the stories were largely responsible for 
the way the gifts came in. 

We got a number of the books, Fili- 
pino Playmates, Call Drum, Windows 
Into Alaska, Next Door Neighbors, Stay 
at Home Journeys, and four or five 
others and have a library which is cir- 
culating every week and I am sure that 
helped too.—Mrs. W. A. Greife. 


Cuba Sends a Fine Report 
Guantanamo, Cuba. 
Dear Miss Noble: 

Enclosed you will find a money order 
for $2.50 which is for the special New 
Jerusalem Gift of the Guild from our 
Guantanamo. Chapter. 
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The following is our report for the 
year: Number of members, 16; program 
meetings, 10; mission study classes, 8; 
members in Reading Contest, 11; books 
read, 63; members taking MIssIoNns 
(Mensajero), 4; contributed to Special 
Guild Fund, $2.50; to Building Fund, 
$10; Cuban missions, $9; Foreign Mis- 
sions, $2; local church, $3.—Elizabeth 
Allport. 
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Jamestown, N. Y. 
Dear Miss Noble: 

I thank you very kindly for sending 
me the Leader’s Packet. I have read 
the story of the Tiger and the Mission- 
ary. I think it is very nice. You know 
that you gave it to me. 

The songs you sent me in the Packet 
my Mother has played on the piano 
and I sang. 

Enclosed please find five cents in 
stamps which please send me another 
copy of “The Tiger and the Missionary.” 

Your loving Crusader, 
Grace Merz Barrett. 


Bellingham, Washington. 
Dear Miss Noble: ‘ 

The First Baptist Junior Church of 
Bellingham, Washington, received the 
lovely picture of Mrs. Adoniram Jud- 
son and we wish to thank you for it. 
We are going to have it framed as we 
did with the picture of Mr. Adoniram 
Judson. We thank you for it again and 
we hope we can win it again the next 
year. We are certainly going to try 
very hard to win it, I am sure. 

Yours truly, 
Berye Everett, 
Junior President. 


The Crusaders of Garfield Park 
Church, Chicago, were asked to write a 
letter giving the substance of the infor- 
mation on the First Children’s Crusade 
as given in the Special Memory Assign- 
ment for this year. A prize was offered 
for the best and a copy of it is given 
below: 

Dear Mrs. Nelson—I like the Crusade 
meetings very much. I will tell you 
something of the first Crusades. Many 
years ago, before America was discov- 
ered, the children of Europe loved Jesus 
Christ so much that they wanted to do 
something brave for Him. While on 
earth, Jesus lived in Palestine. Long 
after He went back to heaven, the Turks 
conquered Palestine. ‘They were not 
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Christians and did not have the love of 
God in their heart. They were very 
cruel to the Christian pilgrims, who 
went to Jerusalem to see the land where 
Jesus lived and to see the tomb where 
he had laid for thre days, before He 


arose from the dead. The Christian ; 


people of Europe formed a company 
called Crusaders to go to Jerusalem, that 
they might drive out the Turks and win 
back the tomb Christ had lain in. Two 
of these Crusades were called Children’s 
Crusades, because they were made up 
entirely of children. These children 
were willing to suffer hardships and 
sometimes death for Jesus’ sake. We 
honor them for their courage and vheir 
love for Jesus Christ. 
Your Crusade friend, 
Gertrude Nevins. 


Lakewood, Ohio 
Dear Miss Noble: 

The Junior Department of the Lake- 
wood Baptist Church enjoyed Kobe 
San. We took pictures of her. I was 
not here but I liked her just the 
same. We are going to make a doll to 
send to the children of the Zenrin Kin- 
dergarten. I enjoyed the talk you gave 
at the exhibition. 

Your friend, 
Katherine Alber. 

Note—These boys and girls want to 
send a doll to the kindergarten which 
sent Kobe San to the Crusaders in 
America. The boys are going to buy 
the doll and pay the postage, and the 
girls will dress it. 

(Mark the animation and eager inter- 
est of the Lakewood Juniors in the pic- 
ture below.—Ed.) 





JUNIORS OF LAKEWOOD CHURCH, CLEVE- 
LAND, OHIO, WITH KOBE SAN 





REV. AND MRS. H. H. CLOUSE 


Mrs. H. H. Clouse 


Mrs. Mary Streeter Clouse was born 
June 20th, 1853, in the State of New 
York, and died June 27th, 1930, at the 
age of 77 years, at the family home 
near Garden Grove, California. In 
early years the family moved to De- 
Kalb County, Illinois, and settled on a 
farm. Mrs. Clouse was educated in the 
country schools where she became a 
teacher at the age of fifteen. Later she 
finished her teaching preparation in a 
Seminary at Cazenovia, N. Y., and at 
the State Normal, Illinois, becoming in- 
structor in the grade schools. On 
August 16th, 1883, she was united in 
marriage to H. H. Clouse, at that time 
a student in the Baptist Theological 
Seminary in Morgan Park. She was a 
model minister’s wife, loved by all the 
churches served by her husband. For 
thirty years she was a consecrated mis- 
sionary to the Indians of Southwestern 
Oklahoma. For four years she was a 
faithful worker at Bacone Indian School, 
where her husband, who survives her, 
was an instructor in Scriptural Truth. 
When engaged in the Indian work Mrs. 
Clouse was a valued contributor to 
Missions. Her memory abides there. 
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Speaking in Public, by Arthur Stevens 
Phelps, is no more like what you would 
expect from the title than the author 
is like the common run of writers. Ar- 
thur Stevens Phelps has much of the 
lively wit and attractive style of his 
brother, William Lyon. Writer, trav- 
eler, lecturer, preacher, philosopher and 
litterateur, he is at home also in the 
classroom of a theological seminary, and 
happy are the students of our Berkeley 
Baptist Divinity School who have known 
him both as teacher and companion. 
Neither of the two brilliant sons of Dr. 
S. Dryden Phelps, that good minister of 
a past generation, has any acquaintance 
with dulness. This is a practical book, 
comprising Prof. Phelps’ lectures as 
professor of public speaking, and in- 
tended primarily to give sound and sen- 
sible advice to ministers and intending 
ministers, who need so much to know 
how to speak the truth in such wise that 
folk shall be eager to hear it. The 
author is his own best illustration of his 
points. He is wise and witty, epigram- 
matic, always interesting and always in 
earnest—two of his essentials in public 
speaking. One does not have to accept 
all of his opinions or conclusions, and 
he would be the last to wish it; but if 
our young ministers could come some- 
where near the model he sets up there 
would be a waking up in the churches. 
Quite aside from the preachers, how- 
ever, who are by no means the only 
public speakers, this is spicy and saga- 
cious reading for any and everybody. 
(Richard R. Smith, Inc.; $2.) 

What Is Lutheranism? A Sympo- 
sium in Interpretation, edited by Ver- 
gilius Ferm, Ph.D. It is well that a 
denomination which, after four centu- 
ries of existence, estimates its numbers 
at seventy-five to eighty millions, mak- 
ing it the largest Protestant body in the 
world, and ranking third or fourth in 
the United States, should be known to 
the public for what it stands and is. 
Twelve of its leading representatives, 
viewing the subject from as many indi- 
vidual angles, have made that knowl- 
edge available. Each contributor was 


asked to answer the same series of ques- 
tions as to the essential character of 
Lutheranism; its unique contribution to 
modern Christianity or to Protestant- 


ism; its relation to the historic confes- 
sions, especially its own; its attitude to 
a fixed theology, to such problems as 
modern Biblical scholarship, and con- 
temporary issues such as modernism, 
fundamentalism, humanism, and evolu- 
tionism; its understanding of the “Word 
of God,” and its very raison d’etre as a 
distinct communion in this twentieth 
century. The writers are men of abil- 
ity and scholarship. Most of them deal 
largely with the confessional and doc- 
trinal phases. All unite in Luther’s doc- 
trine of justification by faith alone, and 
in declaring that Lutheranism is Chris- 
to-centric. The doctrine is positive and 
strong, and the church is declared to be 
the only one that can guarantee salva- 
tion. The reader is made to feel that 
Lutheranism has a rather exclusive pos- 
session of the saving truth, and because 
it is the custodian of the Word of God 
and the sacraments it cannot compro- 
mise its trust by uniting with other 
Protestants in church union movements. 
The Romish Church is not more dog- 
matic; but a change of temper among 
the younger ministry is apparent to keen 
observers. The one unpleasant impres- 
sion made by the book is the general air 
of self-satisfaction and complacency 
growing out of the tradition and train- 
ing of a state church in the Old World 
and of adherence to the Augsburg Con- 
fession and Luther’s Small Catechism. 
This strong, self-centered conviction ex- 
plains the more aggressive policy and 
the publicity features that mark pres- 
ent-day Lutheranism, with its union in 
1918 of the General Synod, the General 
Council, and the United Synod in the 
South in the United Lutheran Church, 
and the forming of the National Luth- 
eran Council. The volume is especially 
timely in view of the celebration of the 
400th anniversary of the Augsburg Con- 
fession. (Macmillan Co.; $2.50.) 
These Seventy Years, by Thomas 
Lewis, is the autobiography of a mis- 
sionary who had a remarkable career 
all the way from a blacksmith’s boy and 
apprentice to one of the most able and 
serviceable of the Welshmen who went 
out to the Cameroons and the Congo—a 
leader in three historic events: the es- 
tablishment of the work at Kibokolo, 
opening of the important Training In- 
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stitute at Kimpese, and the formation 
of the church at San Salvador. This is 
a hero story for the campfire boys. 
Thomas Lewis was a rare specimen of 
pluck and perseverance. He makes 
brave and manly company, and he 
brought things to pass that no weak- 
ling would have dreamed possible. We 
shall describe the early years in a fu- 
ture issue. Meanwhile, you who want a 
book of consecrated energy and plain 
narration of simple facts will do well 
to put this on your list. Mr. Lewis was 
a missionary of the English Baptists. 
He saw great changes in Africa, and like 
our Dr. Mabie, wouldn’t give up his 
Africans for any other work in the 
world. Of such stuff are the genuine 
missionaries made. (Carey Press; 300 
pp., illus.; $1.50.) 


The Church in Politics, by Stanley 
High, is a defense of the participation 
of the churches in politics when a moral 
issue is involved, not otherwise. The 
author possesses the art of interesting 
the reader, whatever the subject he 
treats. He takes up the objection that 
church activities in politics tend to de- 
stroy our fundamental American prin- 
ciple of separation of church and state. 
He cites the history of the churches in 
the development of the nation’s life, and 
makes a strong case for church action 
in such instances as the Naval Confer- 
ence, the Peace Pact, prohibition and 
law enforcement. It is well to bear in 
mind, however, that it is easy to overdo 
on the political side, even if the issue 
is moral, to the detriment of the spir- 
itual. There is a tonic quality in this 
book that makes it lively reading. The 
social gospel has no more vigorous ad- 
vocate. The chapter on the Liquor War 
puts the moral issue of temperance and 
prohibition strongly. (Harper & Broth- 
ers; $2.) 

The Eastern Color of the Bible, by 
George H. Scherer, was written to be a 
help to an understanding of the life, 
customs and spirit of the men and 
women of the Old and New Testaments, 
and fulfills the intention of the author, 
who is General Secretary of the Bible 
Lands Sunday School Union for Christian 
Education. The book has to do with 
the common and everyday things, such 
as were the source of the Master's 
matchless illustrations. The chapters 
deal with climate and seasons, farming 
and grazing life, villages, towns and 
cities, trades and professions, food, 
dress, travel, family relationships, social 
life, religious attitudes and ceremonies, 
vines and trees. There is nothing espe- 
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cially new to one at all familiar with the 
Bible literature, but much of interest is 
grouped in comparatively small space. 
Sunday school teachers will find here 
much to help in putting reality into their 
teaching. (Revell; $1.25.) 


Immanuel Hymnal, published by the 
Macmillan Company, is a new applicant 
for public favor. The publishers tell us 
its purpose is to glorify the person and 
work of the Redeemer, hence the devo- 
tional feature has been emphasized. 
There is a section for children, and an 
excellent selection of the Gospel Hymns 
suited for Sunday school and prayer 
meeting use are included in an appendix. 
The responsive readings are topically ar- 
ranged. The sources are not given, but 
the selections are admirably chosen. The 
bookmaking is excellent, the page large 
and paper clear, the letterpress and mu- 
sic type beautifully legible, the binding 
artistic, as one would expect from this 
house. The Hymnal, we are told, is the 
work of a small group of theologians 
and musicians who have felt that hymn- 
book making has fallen into stereotyped 
ruts and that there is need of fresh and 
interesting material, both text and mu- 
sic: So, it is said, new and rich veins 
have been tapped; every fifth hymn- 
tune is new; yet everything of value of 
the older and familiar hymns has been 
retained. Of course the value of a hymn 
depends not on its newness but on its 
singableness as a tune, and fitness in the 
words. A book with so many new 
hymns claiming attention should prove 
interesting to choir leaders and all who 
desire to see a wider use in our churches 
of the Christian hymns of real spiritual 
worth. The new Hymnal seeks its place 
among hymnals of tried excellence al- 
ready in the field, and we commend it 
to hymn lovers and choir leaders. 


The Waiting Isles, Baptist Missions in 
the Caribbean, by Charles S. Detweiler, 
is a study book of value. It is not con- 
fined to that, for it is a volume that 
may be read with interest and profit by 
all who are interested in the Christian 
development of the island peoples in 
the Caribbean. Mr. Detweiler knows 
by experience the peoples and conditions 
of which he writes. He has a vivid and 
forceful style, and states his case so 
that the reader is carried with him to 
conclusions and convictions. We are 
glad that he has put his knowledge and 
the fruits of his observations into a 
book like this. He has given Missions’ 
readers many articles on different phases 
of life and work treated in this volume, 
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but it is important to have the facts 
brought together in this convenient and 
more permanent form. The opening 
chapter defining the field is a fine piece 
of historical condensation; the closing 
chapter on “What of the Future?” pre- 
sents his matured views and is enlight- 
ening. Our Department of Missionary 
Education has rendered good service by 
securing this admirable survey. (Jud- 
son Press; $1.25 in cloth; paper 75 cts.) 


Remember Jesus Christ is the title of 
another volume of sermons by Dr. John 
Snape, of Temple Baptist Church, Los 
Angeles. . . . There is a quality in these 
sermons, to be sensed, not described, 
which young ministers who seek to un- 
derstand why some men can get con- 
gregations would do well to study. Di- 
rectness, plain points, shooting at the 
mark, colloquial expressions, the outgiv- 
ing of personality reflecting warm heart 
and sympathy with all life—these are 
traits. Dr. Snape says “the big business 
of a preacher is preaching,’ and he 
preaches from first to last. He has a 
message and knows what it is. The first 
sermon was preached at the Denver 
Convention in 1929. (Richard R. Smith, 
Inc.; $1.50.) 


Adventuring in Peace and Goodwill, 
by Annie Sills Brooks, gives a ten-day 
junior vacation school course which 
seeks to develop among children the 
spirit of appreciation for people of other 
races and countries. The work is well 
done, and includes the services of wor- 
ship, memory verses, stories and songs 
and suggested handwork — everything 
needed for reproduction by other teach- 
ers. The author developed the course 
herself and knows how to _ interest 
juniors as well as instruct them. This is 
high grade work. (Pilgrim Press, Bos- 
ton; $1.) 


The Art of Jesus as a Teacher, by 
Charles Francis McKoy, pastor of the 
Greene Avenue Church in Brooklyn, is 
the thesis which he wrote in preparation 
for the Ph.D. degree from the Univer- 
sity of New York. It has the merits 
of carefulness, directness, brevity and 
comprehensiveness which a doctor’s de- 
gree implies. The work cannot fail to 
be helpful to those who read it, making 
the Master Teacher more real, and em- 
phasizing points in His personality and 
teaching that have not generally been 
sufficiently considered. Besides, we can- 
not have too many studies of this kind, 
centering in Jesus and His teaching, and 
written in the spirit of reverent disciple- 
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ship. We are glad that a Baptist pastor 
has found the time to carry forward his 
studies for university degrees in so cred- 
itable a manner. It is certain, moreover, 
that his congregations have received the 
value inherent in such studies and the 
closeness of understanding and compan- 
ionship resulting. Dr. McKoy is a 
graduate of Colby (1902) and Newton 
(1905). Pastors will find the volume 
suggestive, and useful as the basis for 
a series of midweek meeting courses of 
study. (Judson Press; $1.50.) 


The Bible in My Everyday Life, by 
Eugene Franklin Reese, is a business 
man’s plan to collect and classify pas- 
sages of Scripture on a large number 
of. practical subjects, with a view to 
bringing the Bible as close as possible 
to the individual life and need. As the 
compiler found the work helpful, so he 
believes others may. (The System 
Bible Company, Chicago.) 


A Billion Potential Customers is vol- 
ume second of a series of trade volumes 
designed to inform American manufac- 
turers and merchants of the trade po- 
tentialities iri Asia, as these are opened 
up by the American Mail Line, whose 
headquarters are in Seattle. This vol- 
ume deals with China, the Philippines 
and Japan, with articles on export trade, 
investment of capital, trade relations, 
government policy in encouraging ex- 
ports, sugar and textile piece goods, in- 
dustrial art of Japan, etc. It treats 
particularly of the development of Amer- 
ican purchases from Asia, a difficult 
task. It can be obtained from the 
American Mail Line, Seattle, Washing- 
ton, which is doing so much to increase 
our trade with the Far East. 


New Books Received 


The Passion Week, by Walter E. Bundy. 
Willett, Clark & Colby; $2.00. 

Porto Rican Neighbors, by Charles W. 
St. John. Friendship Press; $1.00. 

Children of Sea and Sun, by Mabel Gar- 


rett Wagner. Friendship Press; cloth 
$1.00, paper 75 cents. 
Prayer, by W. E. Orchard. Harper & 


Brothers; $1.25. 

Bhaskar and His Friends, by Clara G. 
Labaree. Friendship Press; cloth $1.00, 
paper 75 cents. 

Some Living Issues, by Robert E. Speer. 
Revell ; $2.50. 

Two-Minute Stories, by Carl S. Patton. 
Willett, Clark & Colby; $1.25. 

Objectives in Religious Education, by 
Paul H. Vieth. Harper & Brothers; $2.50. 

India Looks to Her Future, by Oscar 
MacMillan Buck. Friendship Press; cloth 
$1.00, paper 60 cents. 

Romance Road, by Georgiana Barbara 
Such. Revell; $2.00. 
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Painstaking Plans and Programs 


The following program won first prize 
in the 1930 contest conducted by Miss 
Fenson. It was arranged by Mrs. Lois 
W. Holt, of Twin Falls, Idaho, and 
shows careful planning and elaboration. 


An EVENING IN WoRLD FRIENDSHIP 


In view of the unattractiveness of 
statistics, they were herein clothed with 
atmosphere, decorations and a speaker. 
Each person upon entering selected a 
“favor” from a tray, and through her 
own exploration found the table bear- 
ing a corresponding design. Thus, the 
favor of a tiny cross with lilies was a 
clue to the American table on which 
was centered a tall, lily-trimmed cross 
on a silver cloth; and at each guest’s 
place was a tiny replica of the design, 
with pencil, for tally-keeping. Yellow 
and gold-colored tulips, yellow tapers 
in cut glass holders, and the diffused 
light from a Christmas tree with blue 
bulbs furnished illumination. Miss 
America, in yellow voile dress, presided 
over table and meeting. 


A tiny tepee favor guided to the In- 
dian table with its costumed hostess, a 
fan to the Japanese, a lantern to the 
Chinese, a palm tree to the Hindu, a 
camel to the African, a sombrero hat to 
the Mexican, a thatched hut to the Phil- 
ippine and a totem pole to the Alaskan. 
This latter table was especially lovely 
with its frozen mirror-stream, snow- 
covered pines, igloo, totem pole, deer, 
sled, dog-team and driver, the hostess 
wearing parka and cotton-trimmed cap. 
A bamboo hut (dried hollyhock stems) 
centered the Philippine table, matting 
strands raveled out making a roof sewed 
on to the lid of an old clothes hamper. 
Palm, banana and yucca trees were 
made of dark green paper. Deco- 
rations for other tables easily suggest 
themselves. 

Miss America opened the program 
with a brief greeting, prayer and a suit- 
able hymn. The Easter scripture was 
read and “If Easter Be not True” 
(April 1930 Missrons) recited. An of- 
fering (at this table only) was taken 
on a silver tray. Then without an- 


nouncement, the Indian hostess rose 


from her table and gave an Indian’s 
testimony of the Jesus road, and the 
23rd Psalm in the sign language, taking 
up her local collection in a moccasin. 
Before the Mexican hostess spoke, “La 
Paloma” was played for variety. The 
hostess read “Eternal God, whose 
Power Upholds” (Nov. 1929 Missions), 
adapting it to her subject by announc- 
ing it as “My Prayer for Mexico,” and 
making the latter part read: “Teach us 
to turn, in Mexico” etc. A tambourine 
served as offering plate. The Alaskan 
spoke of our Kodiak Orphanage, giving 
the report of a boy (July 1929, Mis- 
SIONS) as if spoken by a girl, and add- 
ing material from The Book of Remem- 
brance. A bright red sled was used for 
the collection. A duet was sung. “Be- 
hind the Bamboo Door” (story from 
Airship Journeys over Mission-Fields) 
was told by the Philippine hostess. Next, 
“On My Way to Tokio” was sung by 
way of introduction to Japan, the hostess 
following with a talk on Americaniza- 
tion for the Japanese. The Chinese 
speaker gave a talk on girls and women 
in China, from material culled from 
Misstons. At the sound of a tom-tom 
imitation on the piano, girls sang “The 
Chant of the Jungle’—weird and ef- 
fective. 

India and not Africa proved the 
jungle table, with its palms, masses 
of dark tangles from which peeped toy 
animals, its hostess being lovely in a 
yellow dress draped with yards of crepe 
de Chine and beads galore. “A Girl of 
the Thief Tribe” (from Airship Jour- 
neys) was her story. The African girl, 
from her sandy, bone-covered desert, 
cactus and camels, recited the poem, 
“Give a Thought to Africa” (Missions). 
Finally America rose again, slipped 
quietly to a raised platform in the cor- 
ner, and led in the formation of a human 
cross, each girl raising her candle above 
her head while lights were turned off 
save for the lighted cross on the Amer- 
ican table, all singing together ‘Follow 
the Gleam.” The benediction by the 
pastor closed the service. 


STRANGERS 


A most excellent Americanization pro- 
gram complete in pamphlet form won 
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second prize. Copies may be secured 
from its author, Mrs. E. F. Knowles, 37 
E. Van Buren St., Battle Creek, Mich., 
for 25 cents. Don’t miss this wonder- 
ful, ready-to-use service. 


A RAINBOW Party 


This was used in connection with a 
banquet, where tables were decorated in 
the primary colors, a large crepe paper 
bow made over a thin arch of wood be- 
ing fastened down center of each table, 
from ends of which stretched rows of 
yellow candles in glass holders with 
narrow crepe paper in the seven colors 
festooned between candles, and aspara- 
gus green laid along table. Song leader 
at each table to keep music going. 

After adjournment to auditorium of 
church, and introductory music, a 
mother gave the exposition—emphasis 


.of rainbow span of life, regarded as a 


wearisome journey by some and a gay 
adventure by others; those banded in 
Christian sisterhood deeming it a Bow 
of Promise reaching from cradle to end 
of earthly life, in visualization of which 
tableaux will be offered from experiences 
common to us all. 

A mantel and fireplace furnished a 
background (behind curtains) the deco- 
rations of which were changed with each 
scene to carry out its keynote. Music 
or suitable readings between the tab- 
leaux afforded time for the shifts. 

Scenes: (1) Babyhood. Curtains 
parted after lullaby sung behind scenes, 
revealing real baby in wheeled crib, man- 
tel decorated with teddy bear, sheep, 
etc. (2) Girlhood. (3) Maidenhood. 
(4) Bride, with usual wedding decora- 
tions in background. (5) Motherhood. 
(6) Widowhood. (7) Grandmother: 
hood. (8) Huge rainbow starting behind 
screen and arching into pot of gold with 
green curtain as background. At this 
point, the pastor gave a beautiful talk 
on the higher symbolism of the rain- 
bow. 

The color tone for the baby was blue, 
for the little girl red, for the maiden 
green, for the bride yellow, for the 
mother indigo and for the grandmother 
violet. Suggested music: “School 
Days,” “Moonlight and Roses,” ‘“Wed- 
ding March,” “The Little Home that I 
Love Best,” “The End of a Perfect 
Day.”—Mary E. Curtis, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Note: Order all materials for fore- 
going programs from your nearest liter- 
ature department, or from that of the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation, 152 
Madison Ave., New York. 
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Dedication of Italian Baptist Church in Cleveland 


T has never before fallen to the lot of 

an Italian pastor to build up two new 
congregations and to be the means for 
the erection of two commodious buildings 
in which to house them. Yet this has 
been the privilege of our fellow-worker, 
Rev. Vito Cordo, now of Cleveland, 
Ohio. On graduating from the Italian 
Department of Colgate University in 
1912, Mr. Cordo was appointed by the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society 
and the New Jersey Baptist State Con- 
vention to establish a work among the 
Italians in Trenton. It was a virgin field. 
In the course of five years his efforts 
had been so signally blessed that Ameri- 
can Baptists, who were interested in his 
work, were ready to launch a building 
campaign. The fine building erected in- 
cluded a beautiful auditorium and ade- 
quate quarters for the work of the 
Sunday school. It was then that Mr. 
Cordo was called to take charge of the 
Italian Mission in Cleveland. Italian 
Baptist work there began as early as 
1905 and continued for some years with 
considerable success. But owing to a 
serious difficulty, the results of preced- 
ing years were all virtually dissipated, 
so that when Mr. Cordo became pastor 
of the Cleveland field he was compelled 
to lay entirely new foundations. 

A one-room store was the humble 
home of the Mission for a considerable 
period. Later the work was transferred 
to the Cedar Avenue Baptist Church. 
There was another move later and this 
time to another section of the city, and 
work was conducted in a church building 
of another denomination. There it re- 
mained until June of this year when the 
Baptist Association at Cleveland turned 
over to pastor and people the beautiful 
new edifice located on Soika and 123rd 
Streets. Ten years of hoping, praying, 
and persistent and devoted efforts were 
rewarded on June 8 when the little con- 
gregation took possession of their per- 
manent home. Happiness was written 
upon every face. The joy of it all was 
manifested in the numerous services held 
in connection with the dedicatory exer- 
cises, 

A word about those who made the 
dream of ten years a reality. Without 
the faithful labors of Pastor Cordo and 
his devoted wife the present congrega- 
tion and church building would still be 
a matter of the future. Special mention 
should be made of the loving and unself- 


BY A. MANGANO, D.D. 


ish service of Mr. and Mrs. Neil, mem- 
bers of the Cedar Avenue Baptist 
Church. 

The training and spiritual develop- 
ment of the young people who are to 
be the strong pillars of the church in 
the future has been very close to the 
heart of these good people who have 
been through the years staunch friends 
of the pastor and congregation. Other 
American friends also have given love 
and service. First among these is Rev. 
D. R. Sharpe, executive secretary of the 
Cleveland Baptist Association, who has 
had a very large part in the realization 
of the new building for the Italian con- 
gregation. 

Sunday, June 8, was a memorable day 
for the Italian Baptists of Cleveland. 
There were three services during the 
day. The morning service was a family 
gathering, at which the young and old 
of the church were present. The mes- 
sages were given by Pastor Cordo and 
the writer. This service was followed by 
the regular Sunday school exercises. 

The principal dedicatory service was 
held in the afternoon, and was wholly in 
the English language, since those who 
took the principal parts were Americans. 
It was fitting that the sermon should 
be delivered by Mr. Sharpe. The prayer 
of dedication was offered by Rev. Geo. 
Cole. Others who took part were Rev. 
Millard Brefsford, Rev. A. Mangano, 
Rev. Wm. S. Jacobs, Rev. Vito Cordo, 
and Rev. Martin Storgaard. 

At the regular evening service the 
dedication exercises were held in Italian. 
The pastors of the three Italian Presby- 
terian Churches—Rev. G. D’Anchise, 
Rev. A. M. Pizzi and Rev. W. F. Pace— 
brought greetings, while Mr. Cherubini, 
professor of Italian in one of the city 
High Schools, brought his own personal 
greetings and expressed his appreciation 
of the spirit of unity which was mani- 
fested among Italian Protestants. The 
prayer of dedication was offered by 
Rev. G. D’Anchise, who has recently re- 
turned from Italy where he has served 
as pastor of Methodist churches in 
Genoa and Rome. The principal ad- 
dress, “The Function of the Foreign- 
Speaking Evangelical Church in Amer- 
ica,” was given by Prof. Mangano. 
Thus ended a full and exceedingly in- 
teresting day. 

And what now? The attainment of 
this important goal is not the end, but a 


means. The building, however needful, 
is not the primary end of our work. The 
final goal must ever be the continuous 
effort to reach men and women for Jesus 
Christ. 

If the Italian brethren of Cleve- 
land have worked hard in the past they 
are now called upon to work even a 
little harder. The tree that bringeth 
forth fruit, God purgeth it that it may 
bring forth more fruit. May God help 
and bless pastor and people to the end 
that their future work may be even 
more fruitful than that of the past. 


“we OW 
The New Traffic Manager 


Upon the death of W. G. Brimson it 
became necessary to secure a new Man- 
ager of Transportation for the Northern 
Baptist Convention. The Executive 
Committee referred the matter with 
power to a sub-committee consisting of 
the President of the Convention, the 
Corresponding Secretary, and Dr. W. H. 
Bowler, Executive Secretary of the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation. After 
careful deliberation the Committee has 
invited Mr. C. J. Millis, of Alameda, 
California, to fill this position, and he 
has accepted the office of Traffic Man- 
ager. 

Mr. Millis has been associated with 
railroads nearly all his active life and 
for several years was in charge of 
the Pass Bureau of the Southern Pa- 
cific System. He has also been an 
active Baptist and in intimate contact 
with the work of the denomination in 
California. Against this background of 
experience and church loyalty he stands 
out as a man singularly qualified to 
reorganize and enhance the usefulness 
of the Traffic Department of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention. He assumed 
his new duties August 1, 1930. 

In connection with this appointment 
it is the conviction of the Committee 
that the designation Manager of Trans- 
portation be changed to Traffic Man- 
ager of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion. Mr. Millis may be addressed as 
such temporarily at 2328 Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. The committee bespeaks 
for him hearty cooperation as he enters 
upon this significant service to the de- 
nomination and the Kingdom.—M aurice 
A. Levy, Corresponding \. Secretary, 
Northern Baptist Convention. 
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A magnificent location in the very heart of the great Pennsylvanian metropolis. 
Every opportunity for the rich development of the full powers of the man—intel- 


lectual, cultural, spiritual. 


The growth of this great Training School for Baptist leaders has been without 
parallel in the history of our denomination. 
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Possesses degree-conferring privileges only enjoyed by Educational Institutions of 
the highest scholastic rank. 


One thing is sure: If you take a course of study at “Eastern,” you will always be 
grateful that you took a course of study at “Eastern.” 


A Post Card will bring you a Catalogue 


Address President AUSTEN K. de BLOIS 
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Anna V. Johnson—Devoted 
Missionary 


By Henry W. MUNGER 


In September issue we gave a brief 
appreciation of the notable service of 
Miss Anna V. Johnson in the Philip- 
pine Islands. We have since received 
from Mr. Munger of the same Mission 
a tribute which is so fine and deserved 
that we give it here, although it dupli- 
cates some facts. In a wonderful way 
Miss Johnson made her influence felt in 
a wide area, and her story has in it 
much of the truly heroic. Mr. Munger 
writes: 


On Saturday afternoon, June 7, Anna 
V. Johnson passed into the Great Beyond. 
In her passing the Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society lost a de- 
voted missionary, the Philippine Baptist 
missionaries a loyal comrade, and the Fili- 
pino people a friend tried and true. Miss 
Johnson was a missionary first, last and 
all the time, and the ties that bound her to 
her people here were stronger than those 
which bound her to the homeland, although 
she had there many and dear friends. 
When she knew that she had an incurable 
disease she consented to go -home to under- 
go the necessary operation only after re- 
ceiving the promise that she would be 
permitted to return if she survived. The 
operation was in a measure successful 


though it did not cure her, and she re- 
turned to the Islands last October. Since 
then she resided in Jaro and made occa- 
sional trips into the country to visit the 
churches. She knew that in all probability 
she could not live long but she faced the 
future courageously, sustained by an un- 
faltering trust in the love and goodness of 
God. In one of her last conversations with 
Dr. Bigelow she spoke of the unspeakable 
joy and consolation there is in possessing 
a Christian faith, Her last moments were 
unclouded by any shadow of doubt or fear, 
and although she suffered much her spirit 
always seemed to triumph over the flesh. 

When the news was sent into the country 
by telegraph and messenger that their 
friend was dead, from church and barrio 
men, women and children trooped down to 
Jaro to pay her their last tribute of love 
and respect. The service was held in the 
Jaro chapel which was filled with silent 
sorrowing friends. Dr. Bigelow presided 
and made an address and Mr. Bonifacio 
Fernandez, one of our pioneer preachers, 
made another address. 

From Dr. Bigelow’s address I cull the 
following: Miss Johnson was born in 
Karlstad, Sweden, 1869, and came to the 
Philippines in the fall of 1903 as a mission- 
ary of the Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society. She soon saw 
the need of trained women workers, and 
she gathered in her own home a few 
women from the country and taught them 
the rudiments of the Gospel and methods 
in personal work. Out of that humble 
beginning grew the Training School, of 


which she was principal until 1920, when 
she asked to be relieved that she might 
devote herself exclusively to evangelistic 
work. Some of the women that she trained 
in those early days are still with us and 
doing faithful, efficient work. Another 
phase of work that was much upon her 
heart was the production of Christian 
literature, especially helps in church work. 
She did considerable translating and wrote 
a number of tracts and booklets in the 
dialect. It was a source of deep concern 
to her that there has been and still is 
such a dearth of literature for the nurture 
of the Christian life. Another line of 
work that she recently undertook was the 
organizing of Women’s Circles in the 
churches. She started this movement be- 
fore her last trip to the States, and hoped 
to carry on the work after her return until 
there should be a Circle in every church. 


Mr. Fernandez paid his tribute to Miss 
Johnson’s love and devotion to his people, 
and told how she entered into the lives of 
the people and how she had shown so many 
of them the Way of Life. She never 
spared herself. There is scarcely a nook 
or corner of the province where she has not 
gone. Often, especially in the early days 
when the country was infested with ban- 
dits and outlaws, she was in real physical 
danger. On one occasion she was visiting 
in a mountain barrio when one of the 
mountain men, a famous outlaw, tried to 
make her his wife. On another occasion 
she was staying in a barrio when a night 
attack was made by some bandits and the 
pastor, of the church was shot and killed. 
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Insure Your Savings 
Against Loss 


5S Many have profited by inquiring how 
fs to obtaina GUARANTEED INCOME, 
s avoid loss of principal and at the same 

& time make a gift to advance our mutual § 


' KINGDOM TASKS. 


When remembering the national so- 
b cieties in your will please use exact cor- 
porate names. 


. American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 

ss clety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home Secre- § 

2 tary (reannuities); George B. Huntington, Treas- 

urer (regarding wills); 152 Madison Avenue, 

New York City. 
The American Baptist Home Mission So- 

ciety, Samuel Bryant, Treasurer, 23 East 
% 26th Street, New York City. 

: The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, William H. Main, D.D., Executive Secre- 

% tary, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

* Women’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 

8 sion Society, Miss Frances K. Burr, Treasurer, 

152 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

S Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 

sion Society, Miss Dorothy A. Stevens, Treas- 

ZS urer, 152 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

3% The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 

: Board of the Northern Baptist Convention, 


jee] 





P. C. Wright, Executive Secretary, 152 Madison § 


The Board of Education of the Northern 
$ Baptist Convention, Frank W. Padelford, 
D.D., Executive Secretary, 152 Madison Avenue, 
New Vork City. 

By Inquiries concerning Annuities and Wills ad- 
2 dressed to any officer named will be held as con- 
fidential and will receive prompt attention. 


ANNUITIES 
On one life the rate of income varies from four 
< to nine per cent. a year, interest payable semi- 
annually. 
On two lives the rate of income varies from 


aie 


2, 


interest payable semi-annually. 
Samples of these Single and Double Contracts 
will be sent to you on request. 
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Avenue, New York City. : 


EOKERDOKS 


four to eight and three-tenths per cent. a year, : 
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‘“‘Where your heart is, there should your i 








THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
PHILADELPHIA 

Exceptional opportunity for young women to 
train as pastor’s assistants, or for city, home or 
foreign missions, Sunday school, settlement work, 
etc. The aim is a thorough knowledge of the 
Bible, practical methods, and the spiritual growth 
of the students. Send for catalogue. 

J. MILNOR WILBUR, D.D., President 











(Anna V. Johnson—Concluded) 


For more than a quarter of a century she 
lived with and for the Filipinos. With her 
command of the language and her warm 
and sympathetic heart she had access to 
the hearts and homes of the people as per- 
haps no other of our missionaries has had. 
She worked with them and played with 
them, laughed with them and wept with 
them. She shared all their experiences. 
Their joys were her joys and their sor- 
rows her sorrows. She was constantly 
going up and down the country visiting 
the most accessible barrios and the most 
isolated churches. She lived with them, 
eating their food and sleeping often on the 
bamboo floor. A family quarrel, a church 
split, a birth, a death, an accident, some 
poor girl betrayed, whatever the trouble, 
she was the first court of appeal. 

I do not know what thoughts occupied 
her last conscious hours, but I am sure 
that she was troubled with no regrets that 
she had cast in her lot with these little 
brown people. Like her Master she loved 
them and like Him she loved them to the 
end. And they returned her love. 
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Salo lo” Visits the Villages Ch ist Gif AT BIG 
ristmas Gifts savincs 
: i F Missionaries in foreign service should 
For the first time since coming to select their Christmas gifts now from our 
catalogue, and take advantage of the un- 
Lahu land I found I could go about equalled values and big savings made possi- 
i If ble by 10% cash discounts on orders of 
among the villages and express myse $50.00 or more selected from our general 
so as to be understood by all classes. ae 
Last year after outlining my desires in Church orders for Christmas donations to 
A ce missionaries abroad receive our special at- 
the councils with the old men one of tention, including guaranteed ante Gativeny. 
, cial Ww esate scoun 
my teachers who could understand me Churches, ‘Mission Boards, and other in- 
° e : : stitutions. 
easily interpreted for me. This time Wescign Sa semetaties cm. eve wee 
when I asked the old men if they under- and worry by anticipating the holiday needs 
ep of their stations, and ordering now direct 
stood what I was driving at I was very from our Wholesale Department. 
: : The above discounts are nted 1 
happy to find that village after village orders "to missionary stations and Tosti 
* utions abroa an © missionaries in 
replied that they understood. Thus as foreign service. Ail communications and 
I went from home to home, talked with orders —— aE ne- a2 aa 
, : , 
the elders and played with the children MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
I found the old reserve breaking down. Chicago, U. S. A. 








They have the conception that I am a 
sort of ruler who, when they sin, will 
punish them by fines and beatings. The 
teachers and others are always threaten- 





a Bilhorn 





ing the wrongdoer that if he does not psi. 
straighten out they will tell “Salo lo,” hae 
their name for me. Therefore as I visit the Best 








them and talk with them they come to 29-31 W, Lake St,, Chicago, Ill, Catalogue Free 
realize that I have no intention of inflict- 
ing serious physical injury upon anyone. 
Friendliness results and many things I 





The Baptist Women’s Conference of 
this Association is giving ten subscrip- 
am trying to start among them are ac- oo to Mamaqona ——_ ee we, es _e 
cepted. As friendliness increases I find for ” wider spread of missionary infor- 
it easier and easier to preach Jesus ™ation—Mary Mills Porter, Bufalo. 
Christ, the Saviour of sinners, and the I wish to write a word of appreciation 
God of Love who sent His only Son into of Mrisstons. I have never found any- 
the world—Raymond B. Buker, Mong _ thing to compare with it in variety — 
Mong, Burma. Mrs. T. A. Kenning, Minneapolis. 





An Annuity 


will give you a larger and safer 


Income for Life 


than you receive from most investments. 
Then, when vou are gone, the total prin- 
cipal sum will continue for all time to 
give joy and comfort to soldiers of the 
cross like the one in his 95th year who is 
here shown with his little great-grandson. 





For full information, mail request below. 


The Ministers’ and Missionaries’ Benefit Board, 
152 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen : 


_. Please send me full information concerning your annuities and the income 
I will receive for life. 


A <2 a Gees aes come 
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unimportant.” 


“To receive no religious impression at all is exactly 
equivalent to receiving the impression that religion is 


George A. Coe 








this great enterprise. 





The Fathers founded schools where religion and 
education are fused. A gift makes you a partner in 


By giving on the Annuity Plan you are also pro- 
viding for yourself an income for life. Freedom from 
care, safety, and large returns are assured. 


Write for information to The Board of Education of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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in 
Price 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 


New Illustrated Booklet Free 
ELLISON BRONZE CoO., Inc. 
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(Continued from page 550) 


graduating with the degree of Ph.B. 
The next two years were spent in the 
University Divinity School, specializing 
in religious education. He has met all 
the requirements, except his thesis, for 
the degree of M.A. in Education. He 
has been active in young people’s work, 
both in local churches and as director of 
young people’s work for the Publication 
Society and the Minnesota Baptist Con- 
vention. Mrs. Hoiland has for some 
years been secretary of Dean Shailer 
Mathews of the Chicago University 
Divinity School. 

Rev. Miles Woodward Smith is the 
new Director of Intermediate Work, 
and is already at headquarters. Among 
his other tasks he will be the editor of 





Youth’s World and Girls’ World. Mr. 
Smith was born in Cincinnati forty 
years ago. He graduated at William 
Jewell College, A.B., M.A., and Newton 
Theological Institution, B.D., from 
which he also received his Master’s de- 
gree in Religious Education. He has 
had special work in Boston University. 
He has held pastorates in Kentucky, 
Massachusetts and Ohio. For six years 
he has been Director of Religious Edu- 
cation in Massachusetts, under the ap- 
pointment of the Publication Society 
and the State Convention. 


Miss Dorothy Oliver of Brooklyn in 


Edited by MILTON S. LITTLEFIELD, D.D. 


The most usable, satisfactory and 
beautiful hymnal before the 
churches. 


Shall we send you the impressive list of churches 
already using it? 


Price, single copy $2.00 $135.00 per 100 


By two friends of youth 
Milton S. Littlefield and Margaret Slattery 
Contains the hymns, new and old, which all 
young people should know. The high points of 
Christian experience covering 18 centuries are 
in this book—62 hymns are from the 20th cen- 
tury. 
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PRESIDENT 
LINERS 


ORIENT 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


AMERICAN 


MAIL LINE 
32.625 Broadway !OS.Dearborn St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 











ORGANS 


Artistic and Dignified in Tone 
Distinctive Advantages in 
Construction 
Best Materials and Workman- 
ship 
Remarkable Durability 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Write Us 























September began religious education 
work among the Negro Baptists in New 
York City, as a worker for the Publica- 
tion Society. She received her A.B. 
from Hunter College last spring. She 
will be associated with Mr. Hill, direc- 
tor of religious education work among 
the Negroes. 
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HYMNS of the CHRISTIAN LIFE 


The HYMNAL for YOUNG PEOPLE 








A rich selection of the ageless hymns. 
Hymns set to the right tunes. 


New hymns voicing the social con- 
sciousness. 


Words within the music staff. 
Hymns logically grouped. 


Single copy $1.25 - - - $75.00 per 100 
Examination copies of either book or both on 
application 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
Publishers of Hymn Books since 1855 
67 West 44th Street New York 
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Another 


NO, 


but an illuminating guide 
to the four biographies of 
Jesus in the New Testament 


BENJAMIN 
WISNER BACON’S 


JESUS 


THE SON OF GOD 


Bishop Francis J. McConnell 
says— 
“It has more and better material 
for its size than any book of the 
kind I know. The three-fold divi- 
sion— WHAT THE EYE Saw; WHAT 
THE Ear HEARD; WHAT ENTERED 
Intro THE HEART OF MAN—is a 
stroke of genius...a marvelous 
putting of the processes of revela- 
tion.” (Just published, $1.50) 
At your bookstore, or from 
HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
One Park Avenue New York 
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Missionary Wishbones 


Some people wish they could do some- 
thing for missions. Some people wish 
the same wishes, but with more bone 
in their spines, use wishbones to help 
wish. The W. W. G. girls of Bacone 
Indian College not only have backbone 
but they also have wishbones. Their 
wishes to do something for missions 
gave them backbone. They had heard 
of the campaign to raise $65,000 for the 
Spanish-American Seminary in Los 
Angeles. From the benefits they had re- 
ceived in that magnificent Indian school 
those Indian W. W. G. girls realized the 
importance of a school for the training 
of Mexican ministers. They had no 
money, but that did not deter them. 
They set out to give substance to their 
wishes. They secured all of the turkey 
wishbones they could find. With wax 
and horse-hair, with beads and buck- 
skin, they made the cutest Indian wish- 
ing dolls you ever saw. These dolls, 
fabricated with all the cunning of their 
Indian ancestry, found a ready sale. As 
the number of turkeys grew less the 


ography of Jesus? 


number of missionary dollars grew 
greater. Soon those Well Wishing Girls 
of the W. W. G. of Bacone College had 
in hand one one-thousandth of the 
amount needed by the Spanish-American 
Baptist Seminary and they quickly sent 
it to the treasurer of that school. These 


Indian girls have set a fine example of 
interracial cooperation, and have shown 
the wishy-washy wishers how to make 
their missionary wishes as substantial as 
the bricks and cement of the new dormi- 
tory for Mexican Theologs, which is going 
up in Los Angeles—Edwin R. Brown. 
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Will you train her? 


HE comes to give her life in service as a nurse. She has the 
educational requirements. She has passed the physical ex- 
amination. Her chosen profession can use no weaklings. She 
comes recommended by her pastor and others. She has been 
picked from many, and is worthy of training. 


Her training in the Mounds-Midway School of Nursing will be 
possible only because some Baptist has seen in her possibilities 


* — for Christian service. 


By using our annuity plan you can guarantee an income for 
yourself for as long as you shall live. At the same time you 
provide for the training of these Christian young women. Let 
us tell you more of the annuity plan. 





Name 


The Northwestern Baptist Hospital Association es 


1700 University Avenue, Saint Paul, Minnesota 
Please send me information regarding your annuity plan. 


Age 





Address 





City 


State 
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WIN THIS MARK OF HONOR! 


Dr. Beaven laid upon us a special obligation when, in his first 
message as president of the Northern Baptist Convention, he called 
for exceptional service to meet the conditions of an exceptional year. 


It has become the practice of our 
churches to review their missionary pledges 
at the end of October, when the first six 
months of the fiscal year are concluded. 
An excellent idea at all times, it is this year 
of particular importance to know, at the 
half-way point in the year, how we stand in 
respect to meeting our responsibilities as a 
denomination. 


Every church which on October 31st has 

raised one-half of its missionary quota for 

A ae Bo the year is given a Certificate of Honor, 

President Northern Baptist signed by the president of the Northern 

Baptist Convention. It is a real mark of 

honor, because it signifies a church which, as our former presi- 
dent, Mr. Coleman, expresses it, “Puts First Things First.” 


So let us all work and pray for such a missionary accounting 
at the end of October as will make our hearts glow. 


“Brethren, vie with one another.” 



































